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FRIDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 28 
Program Theme: The Curriculum of the Junior College 


Address of Welcome................ President John W. Barton 
Ward-Belmont School 


ee ee ee ee ee President Richard G. Cox 
Gulf Park College 


“Suggestions for an Ideal Junior College Curriculum” 
Irwin A. Conroe, New York State Department of Education 
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Walter C. Eells, Stanford University 


“Comprehensive Examinations in Junior Colleges” 
Max D. Engelhart, Director, Department of Examinations, 
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12:30-3:30 Group Luncheons 


Private Junior Colleges 
Chairman, President Guy M. Winslow, Lasell Junior College, 
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Chancellor, Vanderbilt University 


“Promotional Activities among Junior Colleges” 

Bruce W. Brown, Venable-Brown Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohto 
“The Educational Buyers Association”....George R. Kavanaugh 
Vice-President and Business Manager, Berea College 
“The Educational Problems Facing Small, Private Junior Colleges” 
George Irwin Rohrbough, President, Monticello College 

“The Public Junior Colleges and Their Possible Effect upon 
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Public Junior Colleges 


Chairman, Dean H. C. Wyman, Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
“The Responsibility of the State Department of Education 
in the Establishment of Public Junior Colleges” 
Dr. W. D. Cocking, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Tennessee 


“Improving the Learning Situation Through Student Personnel 
a. ee Dean W. B. Spelman, Morton Junior College 
“Improving the Learning Situation as It Is Significant to 
Se 6 kta cece decccnncawed Dr. Lamar B. Johnson 
Dean of Instruction and Librarian, Stephens Junior College 
“Concerted Faculty Action in the Improving of College 
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Christian Junior College 
“Guest Lectures in the Major Fields of Human Knowledge” 
W. L. Kaiser, South Side Junior College, Chicago 


“Junior College Program at Northwestern University” 
Dr. J. N. Hughes, Northwestern University 


Two Sight-seeing Trips by courtesy of Local Committee 
1. Historic Nashville and the Hermitage 
2. Educational institutions in Nashville 


FRIDAY EVENING 


6:30-9:30 Annual Dinner 


7:30 
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10:30 


11:00 


11:30 


Introduction of new members and guests by Secretary Campbell 
Music by Ward-Belmont School 
Address by Superintendent Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Georgia 


SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 29 


Phi Delta Kappa Breakfast........ Dean H. B. Wyman, President 
Address by President Bruce R. Payne, Peabody College 
Music by David Lipscomb College 


Program Theme: The Social Adjustment of the Student 
“Junior Colleges and Social Reconstruction”. ..Frederick J. Kelly 


Chief, Division of Colleges and Professional 
Schools, United States Office of Education 


“Achievements of Transferred Students’’..... Jeremiah B. Lillard 
President, Sacramento Junior College 


“Educational and Vocational Guidance”............. F. S. Beers 
Examiner and Executive Secretary, 
University System of Georgia 


‘Social Adventures in Junior College Education” _ 
President James L. Robb, Tennessee Wesleyan College 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


Program Theme: Practical Problems and Associational Business 


2:10 “Junior College Finance”.................. George E. Van Dyke 
Technical Associate, American Council on Education 


9:40 “The Evolution of the Function and Structure of the Junior 
SE 0. 6-6 404444 0000084404608 eO ese J. A. Randall 
President, Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 


3:10 Report of the Committee on Research.......... W. W. Carpenter 
Chairman, University of Missourt 
Report on The Junior College Journal..... Walter C. Eells, Editor 


Report on Federal Aid in and for Junior Colleges 
E. E. Cortright, President, Junior College of Connecticut 


Reports of Committees and Miscellaneous Business 
Election of Officers 


4:00 Adjournment 

















Address of Welcome 


JOHN W. 


It is a real pleasure to welcome 
the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges to Nashville. You will recall 
that the first annual meeting of this 
Association was held in Tennessee, 
and now across the span of fifteen 
years you come back to Tennessee 
again to take stock, as it were, of 
your attainments, and to map your 
plans for the future. The move- 
ment has grown from one of experi- 
mentation to one that has a defi- 
nitely recognized sphere in the 
American system of education. 

In welcoming you to Nashville I 
am not going to weary you with the 
abundance of statistics which the 
Chamber of Commerce would be 
glad to furnish relative to the city 
and its many industries, nor am I 
going to take your time to review 
the history of Nashville—as inter- 
esting as it is—but my welcome to 
you as an educational association 1s 
based largely upon the fact that 
Nashville is an educational center. 
As Is recognized, we have a very fine 
public-school system. We have three 
junior colleges: Trevecca, David 
Lipscomb, and Ward-Belmont. An- 
other of our interesting schools, 
that has now achieved a four-year 
level after having done fine work as 
a junior college over a period of 
years, is the Nashville Agricultural 
and Normal Institute. We have the 
George Peabody College for Teach- 





* President, Ward-Belmont Junior Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. 


BARTON#* 


ers and Vanderbilt University, each 
of which has national influence in 
their representative spheres. Nash- 
ville is also a center for Negro edu- 
cation. Fisk University, well known 
wherever good singing is enjoyed, 
because of its Jubilee Singers; Me- 
harry Medical College, the only A- 
grade medical college for Negroes 
not connected with a university; 
and the State Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Institute, which largely 
trains the Negro teachers of the 
state. 

In the days before our universities 
went in for nuzubers in enrollments, 
Nashville’s relative rank in the edu- 
cational world was very high. Over 
ten thousand out-of-town students 
registered annually in our schools. 
But even under the present circum- 
stances of restriction of attendance, 
the work done in the schools here is 
still of a superior type. 

Dr. Campbell has already men- 
tioned the tours that we have ar- 
ranged for your pleasure. We think 
it distinctly worth your time to visit 
the Hermitage, with its historical 
atmosphere of the Jackson period; 
to visit the Parthenon, the only re- 
production of the Greek Parthenon 
in the world; and to enjoy our sun- 
shine with us, even though it be the 
first we have had in nine weeks. 

We have tried now for six years 
to have the Association meet here, 
and the fulfillment of your prefer- 
ential ballot six years ago gives us 
real joy this morning. We want each 
one of you to feel at home. 
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Response to Address of Welcome 


RICHARD G. COX* 


There is nothing that Nashvil- 
lians do more graciously than to 
extend a welcome to visitors. They 
are rightfully proud of the beautiful 
city of Nashville, of its history and 
of the spirit that characterizes it. 
Here in Nashville seems to survive 
the spirit of Andrew Jackson, cour- 
ageous, magnificent, rugged, pictur- 
esque old warrior and gentleman 
that he was. A junior college ex- 
ecutive from a distant state said to 
me this morning that Andrew Jack- 
son was the most interesting char- 
acter that the United States had ever 
produced. And so we like to come 
to Nashville because of its charm 
and its hospitality. 

Among all Nashvillians none 
speaks quite so eloquently in wel- 
coming visitors as one who repre- 
sents the city’s educational institu- 
tions. They speak of Nashville as 
the Athens of the South because of 
the number and variety of educa- 
tional institutions and because of 
the high standards that they main- 
tain. My task is an easy one because 
the welcome extended by Dr. Barton 
has been so gracious and because I 
have a peculiar pleasure in return- 
ing to Nashville, my home some 
years ago. 

I am authorized to speak also for 
those of our number who come from 
California and Florida, after weeks 
of rain and cold, and are beaming 


* President, Gulf Park College, Gulfport, 
Mississippi. 


because of the sunshine with which 
you have greeted them. 

I speak also for our friends from 
the East, stout-hearted, conservative 
folk. As we have learned to know 
them well in recent years we have 
found that they have warm hearts, 
and the representatives from no 
other section of the country outdo 
them in their staunch leadership in 
the development of the junior col- 
lege. They are happy here because 
of the old-fashioned hospitality that 
is everywhere in evidence. 

I speak for the many representa- 
tives from Missouri and adjoining 
States, descendants of Jesse James 
and Buffalo Bill. You need give 
yourself no concern, Dr. Barton, in 
making special provision for them. 
They are accustomed to going out 
and getting what they want. Finally, 
I speak for all who are present from 
the great mid section of the United 
States, from Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan—down to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, a philosophical, adaptable sort 
who can take 30 degrees below zero 
or 110 in the shade with a smile. 
You will find that they will make 
themselves at home, that they will 
be responsive to every courtesy and 
that no one will enjoy more the in- 
teresting program that has been pre- 
pared for us. 

We are happy, Dr. Barton, to be 
in Nashville. We like the city, its 
public buildings, its parks, its edu- 
cational institutions, its friendli- 
ness, and we thank you heartily for 
your words of welcome. 
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An Ideal Junior College Curriculum 


IRWIN A. CONROE* 


When one considers the numer- 
ous articles and papers which have 
been offered in an effort to approach 
an ideal junior college curriculum, 
he realizes the proportions and per- 
haps the hopelessness of the under- 
taking which brings the speaker 
before this Association. So many 
factors must be reviewed, so many 
angles must be considered, so many 
aspects of the junior college field 
must be surveyed, that one should 
ponder long before attempting to 
present a further possible contribu- 
tion. However, the rise and spread 
of the junior college movement 
throughout the United States dur- 
ing the past two and a half decades 
together with wide experimentation 
with curricula offers a continued 
challenge and quest for a course of 
study which not only will prove a 
contribution to the amelioration of 
future social and economic troubles 
but also will be a distinct and deci- 
sive revelation of the worthwhile- 
ness, place, and permanence of the 
junior college. With that challenge 
in mind the speaker approaches the 
subject proposed, fully cognizant of 
the fact that accrediting agencies 
throughout the country, including 
the New York State Department of 
Education, have long been scanning 
junior college curricula in an effort 
to discover an ideal course of study. 

After many months of study the 
Regents of the University of the 


* Associate in Higher Education, New 
York State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, New York. 

1 Published in full in the March 1936 
issue of the Junior College Journal. 


State of New York have recently 
adopted a revision of the regulations 
governing the registration of a jun- 
ior college. It is expected that fu- 
ture developments in the junior col- 
lege program will from time to time 
require still further revision of these 
regulations. The elasticity of these 
newly adopted regulations, how- 
ever, is such as to permit consider- 
able freedom on the part of the jun- 
ior college applying for recognition 
to or in New York state. 

To the Department of Education 
of the State of New York a junior 
college is an incorporated non- 
degree-conferring institution, offer- 
ing two years of work in standard 
college courses or two years of work 
in courses terminal in character of 
collegiate grade and quality or offer- 
ing both such standard and terminal 
courses. The course of study must 
be so organized and conducted and 
must be of such scope and content 
as to warrant aceptance’ with 
full credit upon advanced standing 
by degree - conferring institutions. 
Whatever terminal courses the jun- 
ior college offers must be distinctly 
of college grade, and all courses of 
study shall contain the subject mat- 
ter implied by the announced objec- 
tives of the institution. 

What, then, may be the nature of 
those courses? What should be the 
objectives of the junior college 
which desires a place in the sun and 
which wishes to build for perma- 
nency and perpetuation? What in- 
dependent and distinctive contribu- 
tion can the junior college make to 
America? What training can it offer 
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a prospective student to prepare 
him better to face the problems of 
today? On what foundation does it 
undertake a program of collegiate 
quality and how does it propose to 
insure itself against becoming a 
glorified preparatory school? Is it 
content to be only an institution 
which prepares a student to trans- 
fer to the junior class of a degree- 
conferring institution and to take 
his place as just another student 
there? Does it propose to offer that 
student values other than financial 
savings during the first two years of 
a college career, or perchance a half 
college training, enabling him to 
“quit his schooling” at the end of 
two years without special equip- 
ment culturally, socially, spirit- 
ually? Is the institution really in- 
terested in making a distinct con- 
tribution to the life of that young 
man or woman? Is the course of 
study so circumscribed and limited 
to university training that it has no 
opportunity to offer its student a 
program of studies based on the 
completion of general education and 
designed to equip him in part to 
enjoy a richer, broader, happier 
life? Will his curriculum afford him 
a chance to explore world contribu- 
tions in the field of his interest? 
Will it tend to develop that interest? 
Will it give him better understand- 
ing of his fellows and keener in- 
spiration to contribute to their 
good? Will it open to him new 
vistas of certain fields of knowledge 
and stir him to develop latent or 
immature ideas and thus _ build 
ideals which will enrich and color 
his whole life? Is the junior college 
ready to accept the challenge to give 
to the student in two years enough 
food for thought and thoroughness 
of training to enable him to take his 
place in the world of affairs? These 


are questions which the junior col- 
lege should consider in its program 
of studies. 

Obviously the institution to meet 
these objectives must gather to it a 
corps of competently trained men 
and women with basic education 
and experience, with genuine inter- 
est in the student as an individual, 
with breadth of vision and greatness 
of ideals, with qualities of leader- 
ship and personality to inspire 
youth. The institution must be pre- 
pared to give due consideration to 
each teacher’s program of duties 
and teaching responsibilities, and to 
his due compensation for valuable 
services rendered. Further, the in- 
stitution should make careful pro- 
vision for the teacher’s improve- 
ment in service and insure for him 
opportunity to develop his field of 
activity. He should not be called 
upon for mass education. Rather 
should his schedule be such as to 
enable him to know his students 
well and to understand their diffi- 
culties. There should be no excuse 
in the junior college for a wide gulf 
to exist between student and teacher 
because of the size of classes or the 
burdens of the instructor. 

To meet further its objectives the 
junior college should furnish to its 
students and _ faculty a_ well- 
appointed, well-distributed, work- 
able library, professionally adminis- 
tered by a librarian trained to know 
and to perform his duties with 
thoroughness, efficiency, and dis- 
patch. He, too, should be an individ- 
ual of personality and character. 
Though he must be proficient in this 
department, it is not necessary that 
he be a wizard at indexing or cata- 
loguing; it is necessary that his 
knowledge of library practice and 
usage and of sources of information 
be sufficient to guide his patrons in 
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their search for and use of material. 
He should be both a servant and a 
master, a rare combination indeed. 
The books and periodicals in his 
care should be adapted to the an- 
nounced program of the junior col- 
lege. They should be sufficient in 
number adequately to meet the 
needs of students and faculty. There 
should be placed at his disposal suf- 
ficient funds to round out annually 
the lists of departmental and sup- 
plementary books and to maintain 
the library adequately. 

If in the program of studies the 
junior college offers training in the 
sciences, the instructor should bear 
in mind two objectives, to give to 
some students a basic foundation 
upon which they may hope to build 
further scientific study and to offer 
to those students who desire only a 
cultural and general knowledge of 
science the information and inspira- 
tion they seek. In either case the 
course should be offered in properly 
designed and housed classrooms 
and laboratories which contain suf- 
ficent modern equipment for in- 
structional purposes for each sci- 
ence offered. With less than ade- 
quate equipment the institution will 
do well to eliminate science from its 
curriculum except in so far as gen- 
eral information can be dispensed 
without demonstration or experi- 
ment. Since the ideal junior college 
curriculum should contain some 
work in science, however, if the stu- 
dent is to have a general knowledge 
of subject matter, it would seem 
that the institution in question 
should strive earnestly to provide 
room and space for even a limited 
amount of scientific work. 

Before other phases of the ideal 
junior college curriculum are enu- 
merated perhaps one should exam- 
ine anew a few of the professed 
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purposes of some of our junior col- 
leges. It is safe to assume that most 
branch junior colleges are largely 
dedicated to the task of duplicating 
the first two years of work of the 
parent institution. If all the func- 
tions of the freshman and sopho- 
more courses are not assumed by 
the branch junior college, at least 
the branch institution can avert a 
certain amount of congestion in the 
parent university. At any rate the 
curriculum is likely to _ follow 
largely that mapped out by the 
larger institution in which there is 
danger of loss of individuality for 
the junior college. Fortunate is the 
executive head of the branch junior 
college if he can plan his program 
independently and provide for both 
terminal courses and those designed 
to fit the student for upperclass 
work. 

Accepting the premise that the 
student is an individual imbued 
with a fair amount of intellectual 
curiosity and initiative and _ pos- 
sessed of a required amount of sec- 
ondary school training, the junior 
college should provide a curriculum 
and a training which will best de- 
velop the talents of the student and 
provide him with the opportunity to 
increase his intellectual and emo- 
tional capacities to enable him to 
take his place effectively as an in- 
tegral part of a social group. The 
student’s own individuality should 
be enriched by his college contacts 
and he should not be forced to adopt 
a program which will destroy that 
individuality. He should emerge 
from his junior college experience 
more mature, with his_ talents 
sharpened and his intellectual appe- 
tite whetted; he should find in his 
college life a social and cultural 
training which will enable him to 
adjust himself to a scheme of life in 
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which he is a definite part of the 
social pattern. Through the contact 
with and precepts of his faculty he 
should be guided toward a sane, 
rational adjustment to after-college 
environment wherein he will find 
ample time for work and perhaps 
even more time for leisure. 

The ideal junior college curricu- 
lum might allow that individual stu- 
dent to progress at his own selected 
pace without too much harrying 
from those in the rear or too much 
urging from those in the lead. He 
should, however, make progress in 
his course. His program should be 
flexible enough to allow him to de- 
velop himself as against being de- 
veloped by others. He should ter- 
minate his formal studies with a 
broader sense of citizenship and a 
cultivated sense of responsibility. If 
he is to become an intelligent, well- 
informed citizen ready to assume 
his share of patriotic and political 
duties, his college training should 
equip bim in part for those tasks. 
Contemporary life and its needs 
should be familiar to him. The 
broad aspects of courses in econom- 
ics, political science, psychology, 
and contemporary civilization, if 
rightly presented, are boons to such 
understanding. In short, his junior 
college education should assist him 
to participate actively and _ intelli- 
gently in world affairs. 

A further objective of an ideal 
Junior college curriculum would 
teach the student to prepare ade- 
quately for the future. Doubtless he 
could not hope to secure in two 
years the training necessary to earn 
a livelihood in most professions but 
he could acquire the solid ground- 
work on which to build a profession. 
Yet there are some _ professional 
fields, preparation for which may 
not require more than two years of 


college study. Furthermore, there 
are terminal courses of study which 
can readily assist him to find his 
field and to work therein. His in- 
structors can guide him in the se- 
lection of his courses of study. He 
should be able so to plan his pro- 
gram that he can secure a maximum 
of values for the two years ex- 
pended. At the end of this period 
he may either continue elsewhere 
or, terminating his formal educa- 
tion, be prepared to join the ranks 
of citizenry. In that two-year pe- 
riod he may have concentrated in 
one or more of many activities, de- 
pending upon his inclinations and 
abilities. Art, agriculture, aviation, 
health work, commerce, banking, 
bookkeeping, recreational leader- 
ship, secretarial work, journalism, 
drama, general business, library 
training, shop work, crafts and 
trades, advertising, landscaping, 
and some phases of engineering are 
a few of the many fields in which 
he might receive enough training to 
work intelligently and effectively. 
If the recently made suggestion that 
a four-year college course should 
train a man to be a producer of 
culture is valid, then graduation 
from a junior college course of 
study should train another man to 
become a consumer of culture. Both 
in turn should be equipped to in- 
struct others to recognize culture 
and to participate therein. Provided 
he has been taught well, the indi- 
vidual who has had some college 
training can do much to teach 
others to utilize their enforced lei- 
sure in worth-while and profitable 
study and learning. His course of 
study should be planned with the 
idea that the two years in junior 
college are the two years in which 
most progress is to be made in cul- 
tural education. For should he con- 
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tinue in another higher institution 
his nonprofessional (or so-called 
cultural subjects) would likely be 
supplanted by professional subjects 
and little or no time will be granted 
him to carry further his cultural 
work. Why is not this then a legiti- 
mate aim of the ideal junior college 
curriculum? 

It has already been suggested that 
one of the real functions of the jun- 
ior college is that of dispensing cul- 
tural education, that is, general edu- 
cation as distinguished from pro- 
fessional or specialized study. What 
fields of study should then be repre- 
sented by this ideal junior college 
curriculum? Of course, for one 
field, the humanities should be em- 
phasized. Because one studies his 
native tongue so short a time as 
compared to the years he spends 
using it, English and _ literature 
should be included in this ideal cur- 
riculum. In this field alone the stu- 
dent might profitably spend two 
years of study. Composition, short- 
story writing, American and Eng- 
lish literature, journalism and fea- 
ture writing, and business English 
are some subjects to be considered. 
In oral English the student might 
select such offerings as conversa- 
tional English, public speech, argu- 
mentation, debate, extemporaneous 
speech, and dramatics. Literature 
in its varying forms is valuable as 
leisure-time reading. The junior 
college might offer it from an “ap- 
preciation” approach rather than 
through a critical study. It is Just 
possible that by this approach, liter- 
ature might be saved for some stu- 
dents and some students saved for 
literature. 

Music, which is gaining tremen- 
dous popular favor in junior col- 
leges, is another field of the humani- 
ties to be considered. An apprecia- 
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tion of good music together with a 
knowledge of the social background 
and significance of music is needed 
by more people. Junior colleges 
may well offer courses in music ap- 
preciation as well as provide in- 
struction in theory and practice. 

In similar manner art should 
have a place in this ideal curricu- 
lum though the populace of the jun- 
ior college need not necessarily go 
“arty” to achieve art appreciation. 
The work of the masters, their life 
stories, their importance should be 
known and appreciated by the cul- 
tured student of today. Students of 
today, then, need to cultivate aes- 
thetic appreciation; they need to be 
able to discern beauty of line and 
form in nature; they should have a 
practical knowledge of the relation- 
ship between art and life. 

An orientation course in social 
studies might open new interests of 
the student in this field. Why should 
not the student have opportunity to 
learn of the complexities and trends 
of contemporary civilization? 
Through what channels of social 
thought, through what streams of 
social progress, 1s present-day civ- 
ilization taking its way? What 
basic, fundamental, economic, po- 
litical forces are at work? How do 
they differ from those of the past? 
What forms may be predicted for 
the future? If the student of today 
is to become the head of a home and 
a family of tomorrow, what social 
and personal aspects of _ living 
should he learn through a workable 
introduction to philosophy and psy- 
chology? How can these subjects, 
practically applied, teach him to en- 
joy a richer life? What should he 
know of sociology? The student has 
a right to this knowledge sanely 
taught. Where can he learn it better 
than in the first two years of college 
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study, where informally through in- 
timate contact between teacher and 
student he looks at life somewhat 
impartially and unbiasedly? 

Another field which should be 
opened to the student through this 
ideal curriculum teaches him the 
physical aspects of the universe in 
which he lives. If the course is to 
be a terminal survey course, care 
should be taken to avoid too great 
technical treatment of the subject 
matter. Science should be offered 
more as an exploration of new fields 
rather than with an accompaniment 
of too much professional jargon and 
too much intensity of scientific 
treatment of subject matter. What 
should the student know of the 
physical universe? What has been 
man’s part in the cycle of scientific 
drama? What can he learn of na- 
ture in her moods and forms? How 
much should he know of the birds 
and animals, the stars, the flowers 
and trees, the rocks, the elements? 
How much can he learn of the se- 
crets of the past? What chemical 
forces are at work in the realm of 
physical nature? How much of a 
working knowedge should the stu- 
dent have, to give him a correct per- 
spective and a sincere appreciation 
of the world in which he lives? A 
course of study which attempts to 
answer for him these questions may 
create within him an urge to pur- 
sue further his quest for scientific 
information. At any rate, if he goes 
no further with his study of sci- 
ences, he has a working knowledge 
of the scientific field. 

The ideal curriculum might 
readily offer a popular course in 
mathematics, especially designed 
for those students to whom the 
study of mathematics has generally 
meant only headache and heartache. 
The student should get in such a 
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course enough practical mathe- 
matics to be commensurate with his 
actual ability and satisfactory for 
his practice in life. 

One could wish to include in this 
ideal curriculum enough of Bible 
and religious education to make the 
student cognizant of biblical his- 
tory, appreciative of his own relig- 
ious background and training, and 
tolerant and respectful of the re- 
ligious point of view of the other 
fellow. To paraphrase an old ex- 
pression, “More things can be 
wrought by a tolerant religious at- 
titude than this world dreams of.” 
Why should not the student have 
opportunity to learn more of the 
good things to be found in his 
neighbor’s religion and _ religious 
training, and thus become more ap- 
preciative of his neighbor’s creed? 
Why should he not become familiar 
with the great religions of the 
world? Where can he learn of them 
to better advantage, where can he 
compare creeds and tenets more 
sanely than in the classrooms of his 
undergraduate halls of learning, in 
classes presided over by under- 
standing instructors of judicious 
and wise counsel? 

Certainly one would insist upon 
including in this ideal junior col- 
lege curriculum course work, class- 
work, and practice in the realm of 
physical and mental health. The 
student should have ample oppor- 
tunity to develop his interest in 
recreational activities of many 
kinds. He should be enabled to 
learn the fundamentals of some 
sport or hobby well enough to be- 
come proficient in it. It may help 
him to maintain mental balance 
and emotional poise when most he 
needs them. Hobbies, especially 
those offering physical and social 
recreation, serve a twofold purpose: 
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they provide a form of physical ex- 
ercise; they furnish an emotional 
outlet and a means of social inter- 
course. The well-rounded program 
of physical education includes the 
acquisition of valuable information 
which if practiced will insure phys- 
ical and mental health to the stu- 
dent, while it provides for him op- 
portunity for further exploration in 
the wise use of leisure time. Fur- 
thermore, it gives the student cer- 
tain knowledges and skills to enable 
him to assist others to spend more 
profitably their leisure hours and 
thus become indirectly partakers of 
a culture set up for the benefit of 
college-trained boys and girls. There 
is great demand for the individual 
who can teach his fellow how to 
play. The community in which he 
lives is the richer for his presence; 
the people whom he assists to relax 
and thus to slacken the mental 
strain and pace are benefited far 
beyond the poor power of words to 
relate. If a happier life is to be 
realized by thousands of people, 
there must be raised up in their 
midst recreational leaders who can 
teach them anew how to enjoy 
games and sports. These leaders not 
only must know what can be done 
but how it can be done. Commun- 
ity projects of all kinds, community 
groups of all ages, have great need 
of the services of well-trained, clean- 
built, strong-bodied, mentally 
poised young men and _ young 
women. Where better can they be 
trained than in the junior college? 
There are those who argue for the 
inclusion of modern languages in 
the ideal junior college curriculum. 
Certainly for those students who 
plan further college training beyond 
the junior college, preparation be- 
yond high school in the languages is 
essential. If adequately presented, 


two years of language in the junior 
college can give to the student a val- 
uable foundation on which to build 
further in the field of languages, or 
it can give him at least a reading 
knowledge of a tongue other than 
his own, which if reviewed and put 
to a fair amount of practice can 
prove a recurring source of recrea- 
tion and delight and can open to 
him broad vistas of world culture 
and lore not experienced by the un- 
trained. Surely, in many respects, 
this working knowledge of a for- 
eign language enriches the cultural 
background of its votaries. 

Thus far in this suggested ideal 
curriculum no attempt has been 
made to differentiate between 
courses for men and courses for 
women. The time will come when 
much attention will be given to this 
problem. Already some of our jun- 
ior colleges are becoming pioneers 
in the field of separate instruction. 
Certainly many young women now 
in junior college contemplate mar- 
riage and homemaking following 
graduation from their present two- 
year course. Why should not their 
curricula be correlated with the ex- 
periences and tasks soon to be 
theirs? Why should not their work 
at junior college fit them to become 
better housewives and mothers? 
Society still needs college-trained 
women. On the other hand, why 
should not young men enjoy sepa- 
rate training to fit them peculiarly 
for man’s place in the world? 

There are numerous other sub- 
jects which might readily be in- 
cluded in this suggested junior col- 
lege curriculum. Local needs and 
advantages peculiar to certain Jun- 
ior colleges will suggest many. In- 
deed they have been successfully 
given for years. Herein lies one of 
the great arguments in favor of the 
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junior college: its ability to foster 
well and individually a worth-while 
program of two years of study be- 
yond the secondary school and on 
the college level. Because of their 
relatively small student population 
and their comparatively limited 
fields of concentration—limited in 
that they offer but two years of 
college work—the junior college has 
achieved a goal of high repute in the 
scholastic world. 

The junior college movement will 
continue to grow and to prosper. 
There are yet among certain junior 
colleges, however, two definite de- 
terrents to that growth. These two 
deterrents are likely to raise serious 
problems for those junior colleges 
unless great care is taken in policies 
of administration. The first of these 
difficulties arises from a tendency 
on the part of certain of the smaller 
junior colleges to attempt to offer 
too many courses of study. Fre- 
quently a junior college of not more 
than a hundred students and occa- 
sionally of not more than fifty sug- 
gests through its catalogues and 
publications possibilities for con- 
centration in eight or nine distinct 
fields. Obviously a full-time staff 
adequate to fulfill these promises 
cannot be assembled or financed. 
The institution would do better to 
limit its offerings and secure the 
best staff available to do the work 
proposed. There is room for certain 
junior colleges to become famous in 
their own right and in fields pecu- 
liar to them alone, if they will cur- 
tail their curricular offerings to a 
point where the institution can 
ideally manage its ideal curriculum. 

The second grave danger beset- 
ting certain junior colleges lies in 
the influence of attendant secondary 
and preparatory schools. In some 
junior colleges so great is the danger 
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of the institution failing to rise 
above senior high school levels that 
at least for New York state the 
Regents of the University of the 
State of New York have adopted 
definite regulations concerning the 
maintenance of a _ preparatory 
school under the same administra- 
tion. Under these regulations the 
preparatory school must be defi- 
nitely divorced from the junior col- 
lege. Separate instructional staffs 
must be provided for each. No mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of either 
group shall be permitted to teach in 
the other department of instruction 
and, to the fullest extent possible, 
the work and other activities of the 
junior college and the preparatory 
school must be separated. By such 
an arrangement New York state 
hopes to insure for its junior col- 
leges a program distinctly collegiate 
in quality and one offering a real 
contribution to the educational field. 
Indeed the state anticipates the time 
when there will be no preparatory 
departments maintained in connec- 
tion with its junior colleges. Thus, 
freed from dual responsibilities, the 
junior colleges of the future may 
concentrate on the improvement of 
their instructional staff, of their 
physical plant, and of their curricu- 
lar offerings. They may then devote 
all their energies to the training of 
the young men and women within 
their halls, that subsequently there 
may emerge as graduates of their 
ideal junior college curricula a 
group of clear-eyed, broad-visioned, 
tolerant-minded, and adequately 
trained young citizens, equipped 
mentally and physically to take 
their places in the world and to lead 
their social groups through the 
channels of understanding and lib- 
eral education toward a richer and 
freer life. 
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The work upon which the speaker 
has been engaged on a full-time 
basis in Washington since last Sep- 
tember has many implications for 
the junior college, not only in the 
curriculum field but also in its rela- 
tion to the work of the Committee 
on Standards of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, when this 
committee is ready to undertake a 
revision of standards for junior col- 
leges. A description of the organi- 
zation, objectives, progress, and 
plans of this significant national 
study should have many points of 
interest to junior college executives 
even though it is limited, specifi- 
cally, at least for the present, to the 
high-school field. The articulation is 
so close, however, between the high 
school and the junior college that 
important advance steps in either 
field are sure to have distinct influ- 
ences in the other. 

The Co-operative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards had its 
formal origin in a conference of the 
six regional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools at Washing- 
ton, D.C., in August 1933, called by 
Commissioner of Education George 
IF. Zook. This conference was a re- 
sult of a series of earlier informal 
conferences, which need not be de- 
scribed in detail at this time. After 
considerable preliminary work had 
been done in abstracting research 
studies and related activities, in part 
supported by financial contributions 
from the co-operating associations 


* Co-ordinator, Co-operative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 


and in part by voluntarily contrib- 
uted services, a grant of $25,000 was 
obtained from one of the national 
educational foundations as a result 
of which a central executive and 
research office was opened in Wash- 
ington last September with a staff of 
three members devoting their entire 
time to the study. 

The general organization of the 
study is best shown in compact 
graphic form on the accompanying 
organization chart. 

The chairman of the General Com- 
mittee is Dr. George E. Carrothers, 
of the University of Michigan; of 
the Executive Committee, Dr. E. D. 
Grizzell, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. These two men, with Dr. 
Joseph Roemer, of the Junior Col- 
lege of Peabody College, comprise 
the Administrative Committee. Carl 
A. Jessen, of the United States Office 
of Education, is secretary of both 
committees. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


What are we trying to accomplish 
by means of this organization? I 
think all who have had any experi- 
ence with standards of accredita- 
tion in the past will admit that they 
have been exceedingly valuable and 
that they have stimulated the im- 
provement of American secondary 
education to a marked degree; but 
continuing experience has led to 
increasing dissatisfaction with them 
in many cases, and a feeling that 
frequently educational mistakes, if 
not crimes, have been committed 
in the name of standards; that pos- 
sibly we need a New Deal in accred- 
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jtation as well as in some other 
hases of our national economy. 
What, then, are the aims that we are 
driving at in this study? 


them really guarantees educational 
efficiency. They have tended too 
much, unfortunately, to emphasize 
the machinery of education rather 
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Let me suggest them along five 
lines, corresponding to some of the 
faults, some of the limitations, and 
some of the shortcomings of ac- 
creditation as it has existed in the 
past, and try to indicate in connec- 
tion with each how we are hoping 
to improve these conditions. 

In the first place, the standards 
of accreditation as developed in 
many cases have tended to become 
mechanical rather than vital. They 
have tended to emphasize _ the 
shadow, rather than the substance, 
to stress the letter and to overlook 
the spirit. There has been no as- 
surance in many cases that meeting 


than the educational process itself, 
and especially the results of this 
educational process. And so, in re- 
constructing these proposed stand- 
ards, we are trying very hard to get 
at the inner life and spirit of edu- 
cation, to make these standards dy- 
namic rather than static, to em- 
phasize the functional approach. 
We are not nearly so much inter- 
ested in what an institution is as in 
what it does. For instance, in the 
section on the school plant, we have 
tried to develop it along three func- 
tional lines, not measuring what the 
plant is, essentially, but what the 
plant does and what it is equipped 
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to do in order (1) to promote health 
and safety, (2) to promote efficiency 
and economy, (3) to promote the 
educational program and process. 

A second great fault of some of 
our standards has been that they 
have been rigid rather than flexible, 
that they have been hard-and-fast 
straight-jackets into which we have 
endeavored to fit out schools to 
make them all conform to the same 
pattern. A feeling has been engen- 
dered that a certain fixed number 
of standards which have been set 
up somewhat arbitrarily are indis- 
pensable to a school, and that as 
soon as they are fulfilled, the school 
must necessarily be an ideal one. 
And, conversely, if a school fails to 
meet “Standard No. 11,” then with- 
out question it is not deserving of 
accreditation regardless of how 
good it may be in other fields. 

We are trying to develop a more 
flexible set-up and use of standards. 
There may be more than one route, 
possibly, to educational salvation. I 
was impressed recently at a confer- 
ence at Harrisburg with a remark 
made by Dr. James N. Rule, in dis- 
cussing this matter of standards, 
when he said, “There are two types 
of standards which should be in our 
secondary schools: a few of them 
should be enforced, but more of 
them should be administered.” This 
is a Significant distinction. Have 
we tried too much in the past to en- 
force unintelligently rigid standards 
without reference to intelligent ad- 
ministration? 

We are trying, in our develop- 
ment, to provide for flexible ad- 
ministration, to suggest in some 
cases that possible deficiency in one 
field may be more than compensated 
for by superiority in another field. 
We are trying to adopt what we 


might call psychologically a Gestalt 
point of view, that the total is not 
simply the sum of the separate 
parts, but that there is a unified in- 
terrelated pattern to the complete 
situation; we are trying to see the 
picture as a whole, not simply look- 
ing at the isolated elements that 
enter into the school, but are trying 
to see how they fit together to make 
a functioning, live institution. We 
are trying to adopt the point of view 
of the photographer who sees the 
picture as a whole, rather than that 
of the statistician, who simply adds 
up isolated credits and gets a total 
single score for the entire institu- 
tion. Or possibly my figure is not 
the best one. We are not trying so 
much to imitate the photographer 
who with his lens takes in every- 


thing in sight, but the artist, who | 


skilfully selects the significant ele- 
ments in the landscape and _ fits 
them together into a masterpiece. 
In the third place, standards in 
the past have been in many cases 
deadening rather than stimulating. 
They have offered little stimulus to 
constant efforts at _ self-improve- 
ment. Once a school was inside 
the magic circle of accreditation, it 
might forego any further efforts 
toward improvement. Once the race 
was won it could rest on its oars. 
It was sufficient to stay put, to 
simply enjoy the status quo, and if 
there was any growth it perhaps was 
in spite of, rather than because of, 
any stimulus furnished by the ac- 
creditation standards. The stand- 
ards tended, then, to encourage a 
dead level of uniformity rather than 


diversity. They tended to retard 


rather than to promote pioneering 
and adventurous experimentation. 

On the other hand, we have been 
trying very hard to emphasize the 
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stimulating effect of the material 
that we are gathering and putting 
together. We are constantly asking 
ourselves: “To what extent can we 
put in material that will be an in- 
centive to critical self-examination 
and constant self-improvement?” 
We are not so much interested in 
what a school is, as in what it is 
doing and how it is improving. We 
believe with Oliver Wendell Holmes 
that it is not nearly so important 
where we stand as the direction in 
which we are going. Accordingly, 
we are anxious that a school should 
be judged not only by what it is, 
now, but by how much better it is 
this year than it was last year. We 
are putting in a good deal of mate- 
rial which may be somewhat diffi- 
cult of evaluation from the stand- 
point of pure accreditation, but 
which we feel is highly significant 
and important from the standpoint 
of stimulation to increased efforts 
and to encouragement along various 
lines of educational pioneering, ex- 
perimentation, and improvement. 
In the fourth place, our stand- 
ards in the past have failed too 
much to take into account some of 
the modern viewpoints in secondary 
education. Viewpoints, as we need 
not be reminded, have changed 
markedly in recent years, while on 
the whole, standards as set up by 
the regional associations have not 
changed correspondingly to keep 
pace with this modern, more pro- 
gressive thought. For instance, there 
has been a strong emphasis in the 
last few years upon the pupil rather 
than the school, upon his individ- 
uality and growth and special needs 
and aptitudes as indicated by tests 
and measurements and other means, 
and the importance of adjustment 
of the individual pupil to his own 
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abilities, to his own curriculum and 
to his own social responsibilities 
when he is through school. But ex- 
isting statements of standards have 
taken relatively little account of the 
pupil. If you read over the stand- 
ards of any of the accrediting organ- 
izations you will find a good deal 
about the machinery of the institu- 
tion, but you will find very scanty 
reference to the pupil as such. About 
one-fifth of all the work that we are 
doing is in terms of the pupil. We 
have one rather extensive section in 
which we are trying to judge 
whether a school is good, not in 
terms of its machinery, but of its 
pupils, of their nature, their abil- 
ity, and the organization and meth- 
ods and set-up for guidance and 
counselling and of records and re- 
ports about them. We have made 
the pupil the center of one entire 
section of our study. 

The curriculum also has been 
modified markedly to meet modern 
educational viewpoints with greater 
breadth, flexibility, and adaptation 
to varying conditions, but you will 
find very little in most of the stand- 
ards with reference to the curricu- 
lum. About one-third of all of our 
material as we are putting it out for 
tentative study and criticism is in 
terms of the educational process as 
such, which is very slightly treated 
in most of the existing statements of 
standards. The dean of one of the 
leading junior colleges of the Middle 
West, which also has a high-school 
department, recently checked over 
in detail our curriculum check list 
for both high-school and junior col- 
lege departments. Although de- 
signed, of course, primarily for the 
high school, this dean reported to 
me this week that it fitted the junior 
college curriculum just as well. 
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A fifth fault of accreditation is 
that on the whole standards have 
been set up in too limited a field. 
They have tended to be academic 
rather than broadly comprehensive. 
They have been dominated in many 
cases, if not completely determined, 
all too often by coilege admission 
criteria. Existing standards have 
been written entirely too much in 
terms of students going to college, 
and not in terms of the many more 
students in our secondary schools 
who never would and probably never 
Should enter any institution of 
higher education. 

There are approximitely six or 
seven million students in the sec- 
ondary schools of the country today. 
There are about a million in institu- 
tions of higher education. It follows, 
therefore, that only about one stu- 
dent out of six or seven in our sec- 
ondary schools’ throughout the 
country as a whole ever enters the 
doors of the college. In the past, a 
school was judged “‘good”’ provided 
it was good for college entrance. 
Have not our young people, the six- 
sevenths or five-sixths of them who 
probably never will enter institu- 
tions of higher learning, have not 
their parents also a right to know 
and have we not an obligation to 
them to indicate what are good sec- 
ondary schools for them to attend, 
regardless of whether or not they 
expect to go on to college? Our 
schools in the past have been cer- 
tified as good, perhaps, for the pros- 
pective minister, doctor, lawyer, and 
engineer. We are anxious also to 
formulate standards which will 
show whether or not they are good 
for the prospect: ve butcher and 
baker and automobile maker. 

These are the objectives we have 
set for ourselves. Working along 
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the five lines I have indicated, we 
shall not accomplish these aims per- 
fectly —I am well aware of that 
fact. We are not expecting any 100 
per cent accomplishment. If we 
reach the typical passing grade of 
60 or 70 per cent on them I suspect 
we Shall have accomplished some- 
thing eminently worth while. 


METHOD OUTLINED 


What is the method that we are 
following in doing this? Before the 
Washington office was opened on 
the first of September, two men had 
spent several months in making 
careful analyses of, and in abstract- 
ing some 2500 specialized reports 
and research studies in secondary 
education, trying to derive from 
them valid principles for the con- 
struction of new and improved 
standards. Their work was supple- 
mented by a large amount of volun- 
tary assistance in abstracting, se- 
cured through professors in a dozen 
outstanding schools of education. 
Their results were summarized in 
some 200 pages of mimeographed 
material, which was submitted to 
the Executive Committee of this or- 
ganization in August. The commit- 
tee spent a week in North Carolina 
early in September in a careful 
study of all the work that had been 
done up to that time. They were 
not satisfied with this material, and 
we were given instructions to unify 
and systematize that work in some- 
what different form. As a result, we 
have in the last few months devel- 
oped tentative check lists and state- 
ments of principles for possible 
standards along five general lines. 
The first of these areas, and in many 
respects the most important one, is 
concerned with the pupil himself as 
I have indicated above. Another is 
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devoted to the staff, its qualifica- 
tions and ability. A third concerns 
the school plant. The most im- 
portant and extensive division of all 
is the educational process includ- 
ing instruction, supervision, pupil 
activities, library, and the curricu- 
lum, together with the results and 
returns in terms of skills, habits, un- 
derstanding, abilities, attitudes, and 
appreciation. We feel that these 
five elements of a secondary school 
should be considered, not each one 
separately, but in their unified rela- 
tionships to each other. 

As fast as these check lists were 
completed they were sent out to a 
carefully selected group of approxi- 
mately five hundred collaborators in 
all parts of the country: principals 
of all sizes and types of secondary 
schools—both public and private— 
professors of secondary education, 
men in charge of secondary educa- 
tion in state departments of educa- 
tion, and so forth. 

We have asked each collaborator 
to look over each check list care- 
fully and critically and to state 
whether in his judgment it could be 
used by a high-school principal in 
co-operation with the members of 
his staff (we don’t want him to do it 
alone) to evaluate his own school; 
in the second place whether in his 
judgment it can be used as a stimu- 
lus to further improvement; and in 
the third place whether it can be 
used by the regional accrediting as- 
sociations or state accrediting agen- 
cies, as far as they wish to, as a 
basis for accreditation; and, finally, 
whether there are any particular 
elements that they feel we have 
omitted which should be included or 


conversely whether we have in- 
cluded any which’ should be 
omitted. 
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On the whole, I should say that 
the reactions we have had have been 
decidedly favorable, but they have 
not been without considerable dis- 
crimination. Most of the comments 
we have received so far have said, 
“We think you are on the right 
track, but—” and then proceed to 
write us a three- or four-page letter 
to tell us how we can improve them. 
And that is exactly what we need 
and want. 

Comments have been exceedingly 
varied. We have been told that our 
check lists are too long—and that 
they are too short; that they are too 
general—and that they are too spe- 
cific; that they are too subjective— 
and that they are too objective; that 
they have gotten at the inner spirit 
of education—and that they have 
dealt only with the husks, the me- 
chanical and lifeless forms; that 
they are the most stimulating and 
helpful materials ever put out—and 
that they are thoroughly imprac- 
tical and worthless! I rather sus- 
pect that we may have something of 
value somewhere between these two 
extremes of criticism. We are try- 
ing to steer a helpful middle course 
between these educational speci- 
mens of Scylla and Charybdis. 

All the criticisms and reactions 
received have been summarized and 
were submitted at a meeting of our 
General Committee in St. Louis, 
February 20 and 21, as a result of 
which further extensive revision 
and modification will be carried out 
before the middle of May. 


FUTURE PLANS 


The next important thing that we 
propose to do is to make this a 
three-year study instead of one. 
This one year cannot accomplish 
much that is permanently worth 
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while if we stop merely with our ef- 
forts at constructing a set of stand- 
ards like this. Modern scientific 
method says we cannot determine 
what is good or what is poor merely 
by the university professor’s arm- 
chair philosophy, or even by co-op- 
erative thinking, but that we must 
submit it to the cold and critical 
analysis of experimental _ trial. 
Therefore, if we secure sufficient 
funds, we propose to spend prac- 
tically all of next year in a detailed 
experimental tryout of this material 
in some two hundred representative 
high schools and private secondary 
schools in all parts of the country, 
trying to pick out the large and the 
small, tne good and the poor, the 
private and the public. Then we 
plan to spend a third year in analyz- 
ing the results, and in eliminating 
many of the items that seemed 
promising but proved upon analysis 
to be useless or of little value. We 
shall probably reduce the number of 
items by 50 per cent before we get 
through with it, but only by the ex- 
perimental process can we deter- 
mine satisfactorily which items 
should be eliminated. 

In conclusion, then, let me em- 
phasize the importance in this 
whole study of the single word, “‘co- 
operation.” We are not interested— 
I am not and I am sure the other 
members of the committee spon- 
soring this study are not—in a 
purely library study which as soon 
as it has been completed will simply 
gather dust on library shelves. We 
want to make something vital and 
helpful and stimulating, and it can’t 
be done by our committee alone. It 
can be done only through co-opera- 
tion of educators all over the coun- 
try. Please notice the title of our 
study: “Co-operative Study of Sec- 
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ondary School Standards.” The 
very first word is “Co-operative” 
and that word is real and very vital. 
In the first place, it is worthy of note 
that we have the co-operation of the 
six widely separated regional asso- 
ciations, with different histories, 
traditions, and methods, but all in- 
terested in the relationships of col- 
leges and secondary schools. We 
have the co-operation of the advis- 
ory agencies of various types that 
are indicated on the administrative 
outline mentioned earlier. More im- 
portant yet is the co-operation of the 
five hundred collaborators in all 
parts of the country and the neces- 
sary detailed and extensive co-op- 
eration of both principal and staff of 
the 200 schools in the tryout next 
year. But even more important than 
that will be the co-operation of the 
secondary school men as a whole 
and of the junior college men too, 
two or three years from now when 
our results ‘are completed and are 
submitted for careful evaluation and 
ultimate rejection or approval as a 
new method of determining what 
are good, what are better, and what 
are acceptable secondary schools 
throughout the country. 

Thus with your co-operation and 
that of others, it is our hope that in 
the next two or three years it will 
be possible to develop standards 
which will be more valid, more vital 
and dynamic, more flexible in op- 
eration, more stimulating to con- 
stant improvement, better adapted 
to modern viewpoints in education, 
more comprehensive in their con- 
sideration of all pupils rather than 
simply those who are planning on 
college courses, and more adaptable 
to scientific administration than any 
that have been in existence up to the 
present time. 
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Comprehensive Examinations in Chicago 


MAX 


On March 26, 1934, the Board of 
Education of Chicago authorized the 
establishment of three city junior 
colleges. Accordingly, the Herzl, 
South Side, and Wright junior col- 
leges, located at vantage points in, 
respectively, the west, south, and 
north sections of the city, were 
opened on September 17, 1934. At 
present, approximately 4,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in these colleges. 

In an effort to provide general ed- 
ucation, the following = survey 
courses, required of all students, are 
included in the curricula: English 
composition, the humanities, bio- 
logical science, physical science, and 
social science (two years). The typ- 
ical freshman studies English com- 
position, the first year of social sci- 
ence, biological science or physical 
science, and a number of elective 
courses. The typical sophomore en- 
rolls in the humanities, biological 
science or physical science, the sec- 
ond year of social science, and sev- 
eral elective courses. The achieve- 
ments of the students enrolled in 
the required courses are measured 
by comprehensive examinations 
prepared by the Department of Ex- 
aminations with the assistance of 
the faculties concerned. Each of 
these examinations is three hours in 
length, and each is designed to cover 
one full year of study. The scores 
and grades are used to determine 
eligibility for graduation, to provide 


*Director, Department of Examina- 
tions, Chicago City Junior Colleges, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


D. ENGELHART* 


data on which to base recommenda- 
tions of students to higher institu- 
tions, and to furnish information 
useful in educational and vocational 
counseling. 


FORMULATION OF EXAMINATIONS 


My purpose here is to describe the 
preparation and admunistration of 
the examinations, and to give sev- 
eral examples of the types of exer- 
cises used. 

At the beginning of a semester, 
the Department of Examinations 
formulates tentative plans, or out- 
lines, for the examinations. Faculty 
committees, each of which is com- 
posed of representatives from the 
respective departments in the three 
colleges, meet with the director to 
judge these plans and to reshape 
them where necessary. 

After the scope of the examina- 
tions has been decided upon, a num- 
ber of instructors are asked to pre- 
pare rough drafts of test-exercises. 
At the same time, the Department of 
Examinations prepares lists of tech- 
nical terms, principles, applications, 
and topics on the basis of syllabi, 
basic texts, and supplementary 
reading assignments in the survey 
courses. Ideas with respect to pos- 
sible test-exercises frequently result 
from the study of the literature per- 
taining to comprehensive examina- 
tions and measurement of achieve- 
ment. The lists referred to above, 
the rough drafts of exercises pre- 
pared by instructors or the Depart- 
ment of Examinations, and all ideas 
or materials for the examinations 
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are submitted for evaluation to the 
faculty committees. Moreover, the 
final drafts of the examinations are 
submitted for a last reading to the 
general committees of the survey 
courses before they are lithoprinted. 
This procedure invariably results 
in improvements and in the elimina- 
tion of errors. 

Efforts are made to prepare ex- 
aminations comprehensive in sub- 
ject matter and designed to stimu- 
late the functioning of a variety of 
abilities. The ability involved in re- 
sponding to most of the objective 
items is probably that of memory, 
and many of the items relate to prin- 
ciples, laws, and other generaliza- 
tions which the student should mas- 
ter in order to be intelligent in his 
thinking in the science. Many of the 
objective exercises require the func- 
tioning of abilities other than mem- 
ory. These exercises represent novel 
or problem situations. Reflective 
thinking involving the application 
of knowledge is required in re- 
sponding successfully to them. For 
example, the objective exercises in 
the English examination require the 
students to apply knowledge and 
skill acquired in this field; they are 
not asked merely to recognize errors 
in punctuation or grammar. 

Finally, all examinations require 
the writing of brief essays on gen- 
eral topics. The topics are not neces- 
sarily those covered by the work in 
the courses, but are such _ that 
knowledge gained from the courses 
is essential in discussing them. 


TYPICAL QUESTIONS 


The following partial outlines of 
the January 1936 comprehensive ex- 
aminations and a few of the exer- 
cises may be considered as illustra- 
tions of our typical examinations: 
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The biological science examina- 
tion included exercises pertaining to 
evolutionary theories; definitions of 
important terms; types of reproduc- 
tion; and general principles of bot- 
any, physiology, and hygiene. Dia- 
grams of structures, such as the 
heart, the head, a cell, a flower, were 
given, and the students were asked 
to label the parts. A matching-exer- 
cise covering the usage of sixty im- 
portant terms was included. The 
first part of this exercise follows: 


On a line to the left of each of the 
following items, place the number of 
the word or phrase, selected from the 
list at the right, which best completes 
the statement. 


—A ..isanopening 1. Allelomorphs 
between the _ar- 
chenteron of a 
gastrula and the 
exterior. 

—A .. iS an organ- 
ism to which its 
two parents have 3 Bilateral 
contributed unlike symmetry 
genes with respect 
to some inherited 
character, thus 
producing two 4. Blastopore 
kinds of germ cells 
with respect to 
that character. 5. Blastula 

—.. are tenuous 
lines radiating 
from the centro- 
somes in animals 6. Chorion 
during mitosis. 


—The .. is a hollow 
sphere of a single 
layer of cells, re- 
sulting from early 
cleavages of the 


egg. 


2. Astral rays 


7. Cochlea 


8. Cornea 


Knowledge of physiology and hy- 
giene was necessary in answering 
such problems as the following of 
best-answer type: 
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In each of the following exercises, 
select from the choices within the pa- 
renthesis the one that best completes 
the statement. Encircle the letter cor- 
responding to this choice in the col- 
umn at the left. 


abc Tooth decay is caused by (a. 
eating too much meat, b. the 
growth of bacteria in the mouth, 
c. eating acid fruits). 

abc In man the greater part of diges- 
tion takes place in the (a. stom- 
ach, b. small intestine, c. large 
intestine). 

abc The nutrients acted upon by the 
pepsin in the stomach are the 
(a. fats, b. proteins, c. carbo- 
hydrates). 

abc Scurvy is the result of (a. de- 
ficiency of vitamin A, b. de- 
ficiency of vitamin C, c. defi- 
ciency in number of calories). 


Two essay questions were included 
in the examination: 


(1) Describe in detail the curative and 
prophylactic methods of treatment for 
(a) diphtheria and (b) scarlet fever; 
and (2) discuss briefly the develop- 
ment of the generalization known as 
the “cell theory,” mentioning succes- 
sively the specific contributions of 
Robert Hooke, Felix Dujardin, Theo- 
dor Schwann and Matthias Schleiden, 
Hugo von Mohl, and Max Schultze. 


The physical science examination 
included exercises pertaining to 
great scientists and their discover- 
ies; definitions of important terms; 
problems in physics and chemistry; 
general principles as illustrated by 
certain phenomena; applications of 
physics and chemistry to industrial, 
economic, and home life; charac- 
teristics of the solar system; and 
historical geology. In one exercise, 
Several principles were listed, and 
the students were asked to record 
the number of the general principle 
best illustrated by each of the phe- 
nomena given below. Two of these 
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phenomena, illustrative of the prin- 
ciple of Avogadro and of the law of 
the conservation of momentum, 
were: 


A chemist finds that the weight of an 
unknown gas in a previously weighed 
glass bulb is .00075 grams. He removes 
the unknown gas and fills the bulb with 
helium, under the same conditions of 
temperature and of pressure. Noting 
that the helium gas weighs .00015, he 
concludes that the unknown gas is 
neon. (The atomic or, in this case, 
molecular weights of helium and neon 
are 4 and 20, respectively.) 

A number of balls hang side by side,» 
suspended by cords from a horizontal’ 
rod. Two of the balls are pulled away 
at one end of the row and are then per- 
mitted to swing back, with the result 
that two balls at the other end swing 
away from the row. 


In such items as the following three, 
a chemical or physical phenomenon 
was briefly described, and the stu- 
dents were asked to state a practical 
application of the phenomenon to 
industrial, commercial, or home 
life. The items given refer to the 
photoelectric cell, the Diesel engine, 
and the acid Bessemer process used 
in the manufacture of steel. 


When light falls upon a coating of 
metallic potassium inside a vacuum 
tube, electrons emitted from the potas- 
sium coating constituting the cathode 
pass to the anode in the center of the 
tube, and through the anode to the 
external circuit. 

Pure air when highly compressed 
generates sufficient heat to ignite drons 
of injected oil. 

A stream of air passing through im- 
pure molten iron burns silicon, man- 
ganese, carbon, sulfur, phosphorus, 
and part of the iron to oxides. The 
silica combines with the oxides of 
manganese and iron to form slag. The 
oxides of phosphorus and sulfur are 
unremoved because of the lack of basic 
material to combine with them. 
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Problems like the following were 
also given: 


A man on a bridge drops a stone. 
The stone strikes the water below in 
two seconds. Answer the following 
questions, using g in ft./sec./sec. 


Answer Units 

What is the acceleration 
of the stone? 

How high above the water 
is the bridge? 

What is the velocity of the 
stone when it strikes the 
water? 











Some very interesting responses 
were made to this physical science 
essay question: 


During the past year you have 
learned much concerning recent prog- 
ress in the sciences of chemistry, phys- 
ics, geology, and astronomy. Write a 
brief and well-organized essay in 
which you show, by examples of dis- 
coveries in each of these fields, how 
progress in the physical sciences has 
resulted in significant changes in our 
social and economic life. In your dis- 
cussion, consider the contention of a 
certain learned person that it would be 
desirable for research in the physical 
sciences to cease for a period of twenty 
years. 


The social science examination 
for the first year of the social 
science survey included miultiple- 
answer exercises on current events; 
completion exercises involving defi- 
nitions of numerous terms im- 
portant in the fields of economics 
and government; true-false exer- 
cises on federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments; an exercise calling for an 
interpretation of a table of index 
numbers; and an exercise calling 
for an interpretation of price curves. 
There was an essay exercise on the 
Federal Reserve System, and an es- 
Say exercise in which the students 
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were to identify certain statements 
made in an inaugural address by 
Thomas Jefferson with outstanding 
controversial issues in our present 
national life. 

The English examination, through 
a number of objective questions, 
tested the following points: types of 
discussion, the selection of source 
material, outlining, theme construc- 
tion, rhetorical principles, para- 
graph construction, sentence con- 
struction, punctuation, vocabulary, 
and diction. Probably the most ef- 
fective exercise employed was that 
of “construction - shift.” The stu- 
dents were expected to _ rewrite 
twenty-five sentences, making the 
indicated changes. The original 
sense of each sentence was to be pre- 
served except in so far as the given 
directions indicated that it was to 
be changed. Some of the items were: 


Change most to more. 

His explanation is the most sensible 
that we have heard. 
Change for to of. 

There was no chance for him to get 
acquainted with the neighbors. 


Change and to together with. 

The captain and all the members of 
the team who were involved in the 
scandal were suspended. 


Since the entire English survey 
course is centered around theme 
construction, that phase of the use 
of English was stressed most in the 
examination. Approximately three 
pages of information pertaining to 
automobile accidents—the causes of 
accidents and the methods of pre- 
venting them — gleaned from re- 
liable source material, were pre- 
sented. The students were given the 
following directions: 


On the blank page, write a topic 
outline for a 500-word essay based 
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upon your choice of the material pre- 
sented. On the ruled pages, write the 
essay. Your outline will be graded on 
its logic and form. Your essay will be 
scored on the following six points: 
appropriateness of title, adherence to 
outline, paragraph organization, sent- 
ence structure, diction, and use of 
footnotes. 


The scores on each of the eight 
points mentioned were recorded 
separately, so that a study of the 
responses might be made by the 
Department of Examinations. It 
will be interesting to note the results 
of a comparison of the responses 
made to the objective questions and 
the application of grammatical and 
rhetorical principles in the writing 
of the theme. 

The first examinations for the 
second year of social science and for 
the humanities survey will not be 
given until next June. Plans for 
these two examinations are now in 
process of construction. 


DETAILS OF EXAMINATIONS 


After the exercises are approved 
by the faculty committees, the copy 
for each examination is typed in 
elite type on 10x13-inch paper. In 
this form, the material for each ex- 
amination is lithoprinted and made 
into an 842x11-inch booklet of ap- 
proximately twenty pages. The use 
of the elite type and the 10x13 paper 
permits the inclusion of more words 
per page than would be possible if 
pica type and 84x11 paper were 
used. In the process of lithoprint- 
ing, the page is reduced one-sixth in 
size. 

The examinations are held simul- 
taneously in all of the three colleges. 
The instructors in the survey 
courses, assisted by other instruct- 
ors, proctor the examinations ac- 


cording to certain regulations form- 
ulated by the director of.the Depart- 
ment of Examinations. Precautions 
are taken to secure uniformly favor- 
able examination conditions and to 
time the examinations for precisely 
three hours each. Proctors are vig- 
ilant in the prevention of cheating. 

The examination papers. are 
scored by the Department of Exam- 
inations. Trained clerks score the 
objective exercises, and _ selected 
university graduates score the es- 
says. When the total scores have 
been computed for each paper in a 
given field, frequency distributions 
for each college and for all three 
colleges are tabulated. The means 
and standard deviations of the com- 
bined distributions are used in the 
calculation of the upper and lower 
limits of original scores correspond- 
ing to derived scores having an arbi- 
trary mean of 20 and an arbitrary 
standard deviation of 4. Letter 
grades are assigned in terms of 
these derived scores. 


Derived Score Letter Grade Percentage 
er CN in i 6 ks ee cceowee A 5.2 
ee 46066 deaeseeeee B 21.4 
nee eee C 38.0 
ee hb hares ea ceees D 26.9 
po ee F 8.5 


As the distributions are usually 
normal, the procedure results in 
only slight variations from the given 
percentages of letter grades. 

The procedure is so selected that 
larger percentages of D and F are 
assigned than B and A. Further- 
more, the grade of C includes a 
range of ability beginning slightly 
below the average and extending 
considerably above it. The justifi- 
cation for this procedure is the be- 
lief that it aids in the selection of 
only the best students for recom- 
mendation to higher institutions. It 
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is believed that this procedure yields 
letter grades which are comparable 
from examination to examination. 
Since the grades are based on dis- 
tributions representing all three col- 
leges, the grades have the same 
meaning in all of the colleges. 

When all of the grades have been 
recorded, the director of the Depart- 
ment of Examinations furnishes 
data on the examination, in the 
form of a report, to the instructors 
in the three colleges and to the 
school officials concerned. This re- 
port includes the distributions of 
the scores, the D-scores, and the let- 
ter grades on each examination for 
each college. Analyses of the 
achievements of the students on 
each part of each examination are 
also given. The results of an inves- 
tigation of the reliability of the ex- 
aminations are shown. The coeffi- 
cients for the June 1935 examina- 
tions were conservatively estimated 
as ranging from .85 to .90. 

The preparation of comprehen- 
Sive examinations has been instru- 
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mental in defining and in unifying 
the objectives of the survey courses, 
Ideally, the test-maker should pre- 
pare examinations valid with re- 
spect to objectives specified by the 
instructors. The construction of the 
curricula in the survey courses has 
been a process concomitant with the 
formulation of the examinations, 
The preparation of the examinations 
has served to clarify the purposes of 
instruction for the instructors con- 
cerned. The necessity of preparing 
new editions each semester should 
stimulate constant progress in the 
preparation of more effective mate- 
rials of instruction. Analyses of 
test data should continuously re- 
veal aspects of weakness and of 
sirength. Ultimately, we should be 
able to offer ‘“‘general education” 
which meets the needs and the ca- 
pacities of our heterogeneous stu- 
dent body. The difficulties con- 
fronted in attaining this goal are a 
challenge to further effort in the 
preparation of adequate curricula 
and of examinations. 
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The Educational Buyers Association 


GEORGE R. KAVANAUGH* 


The purchasing function has al- 
ways been one of major emphasis 
in the administration of educational 
institutions, both public and pri- 
vate. Especially with such institu- 
tions aS are represented at this 
luncheon table —the private, en- 
dowed junior colleges—the question 
of purchasing centers in the obliga- 
tion we feel for using to best ad- 
vantage the income from endow- 
ment funds and donations. 

We have a right to be concerned 
in getting the greatest value for our 
dollar. Such a philosophy is not 
new, but during the past five or six 
years shrinking incomes have made 
all the more urgent the wise spend- 
ing of funds. Therefore, necessity 
has forced us to place more empha- 
sis on scientific purchasing; on a 
more careful study of technique and 
sources of supply; on a more care- 
ful choice of the commodities best 
adapted to educational needs. 

In this general situation, the Edu- 
cational Buyers Association has 
been in the front rank. Founded in 
1923, the organization commonly 
referred to as the EBA has grown 
steadily during the years because 
it has met this distinct need. Per- 
haps its greatest compliment has 
been its continual growth during 
these depression years. It has taken 
a good organization to keep mem- 
bership intact during the last four 
or five years! The EBA at the pres- 
ent time comprises 249 colleges and 
universities, both large and small, 


* Vice-president and business manager, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


scattered widely throughout the na- 
tion. Our membership this year 
shows a gain of approximately 20 
per cent over last year. 

The central office is in New York 
City located at New York Univer- 
sity. Mr. Theodore M. Johnson, su- 
pervisor of purchases for that uni- 
versity, is the secretary-treasurer of 
our organization. He has held this 
post from the early days, giving his 
time generously to insure continuity 
and growth of the established poli- 
cies. The assistant secretary might 
be considered the executive secre- 
tary, the key position which keeps 
so many threads of interest within 
the Association tied together in a 
pattern of unity. There are also the 
president and three vice-presidents 
in addition to the executive commit- 
tee, all of whom are elected each 
year at our annual convention. This 
year our meeting will be held at 
Cornell University. 

So much for the mechanics. How 
does the EBA accomplish its pur- 
pose? What are its services? First, 
it is a professional organization. 
The colleges and universities having 
membership are represented by per- 
sons most concerned with buying. 

Second, the Association publishes 
a weekly bulletin which contains 
confidential information of diverse 
nature, such as market trends, com- 
modity studies, scientific tests on 
trademarked equipment of a given 
classification; interesting experi- 
ences of members in purchasing, 
confidentially given to the full mem- 
bership; it contains questions 
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thrown out at large and questions 
that are puzzling certain members 
in a given situation; it carries no- 
tices of the need for second-hand 
equipment, and “for sale’’ notices 
of equipment no longer needed. It 
is no wonder that many members 
maintain that the weekly bulletin 
alone is worth the yearly member- 
ship fee! It is our weekly news- 
paper. To give an idea of the range 
of subjects covered by the Bulletin, 
it might be well to mention some of 
the topics found in recent bulletins, 
such as: “Soap Dispenser Tests,” 
“Do You Buy by Color,” “Paints,” 
“Suggestions to the Janitors Supply 
Industry,” Vacuum Cleaner Tests,” 
“The Guffey Law and Coal Prices.” 

There are also the purchasing 
agreements. These are confidential 
price agreements made with manu- 
facturers on specified commodities. 
It is usually in this field, particularly 
with the new members, that the first 
tangible value of the EBA is sought. 
Such a mercenary attitude is only 
natural, for there should be definite 
financial savings through these pur- 
chasing agreements, an expectation 
somewhat implied in the name of 
the organization itself. Although 
purchasing agreements are not by 
any means the only, or even the 
most valuable contribution, they do 
have advantages in dollar-and-cent 
savings to a good proportion of our 
group. Throughout our history 
these purchasing agreements have 
constituted a fundamenial service. 
These agreements are modified from 
year to year, depending on the gen- 
eral business situation, somewhat 
affected also by the commodity 
needs of the entire membership. 
During 1935 there were fourteen 
such price agreements, representing 
a known total of something over 
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$155,000. It should also be ex. 
plained that with a membership so 
large, now totaling 249, a great num- 
ber of orders are placed with the 
companies direct, without notice be- 
ing given to the central office. For 
after all, we are quite decentralized 
in operation. The use of agreements 
is purely voluntary. 

You might be interested to know 
that we have been making certain 
experiments in the past year in co- 
operative buying, limited, of course, 
to a rather smail group within the 
membership. This has been tried on 
an area basis, the schools of one 
section co-operating in determining 
the particular commodity best 
suited; and then buying the “col- 
lective’ quantity at a lower price. 

Perhaps it should be stated that 
the philosophy of the EBA is not to 
chisel or break down legitimate 
price levels. Such an idea has never 
had a place in the policy of the Edu- 
cational Buyers Association. We do 
claim, and rightly, that a purchase 
agreement made between us and a 
manufacturer or vendor of merchan- 
dise brings distinct economic ad- 
vantages to this manufacturer or 
vendor—in lower selling costs—and 
that this saving should be passed 
on to the members of our Associa- 
tion. Also it is of no little value 
to a manufacturer to have his line 
of merchandise approved by the cen- 
tral office, for such a recommenda- 
tion instantly introduces his product 
to 249 colleges and_ universities 
throughout the country. This also 
lowers his selling costs—advertising 
costs. 

To be sure, during the days of the 
NRA we found great difficulty in 
making purchase agreements on a 
favorable price basis. The consumer 
was left out of this consideration 
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The Educational Buyers Association 


usually, and the government’s in- 
fluence, or at least the psychology of 
the recovery spirit, was on the side 
of the producer. Industry today, 
with more iron in its blood, should 
remember the tonic of the NRA 
when all too little attention was 
given to both the small and large 
consumers. 

During those days of the NRA 
the Educational Buyers Associa- 
tion took a leading part in uphold- 
ing the rights of the consumer. Our 
Association furnished one member 
to the Consumers Board which 
worked valiantly for the rights of 
the consumer in the formulation of 
Code provisions and prices. Not only 
that, but our executive office col- 
lected data from members, proving 
the detrimental effects of certain 
codes as administered. Our atti- 
tude in all this was not at all hostile, 
but we were concerned in keeping 
the rights of the consumer on a par 
with the rights of the producer. 

We are still interested in the same 
philosophy—the mutual helpfulness 
of the producer and the consumer. 
Mr. Henry Abbett, purchasing agent 
of Purdue University, is now chair- 
ran of our Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations. The committee re- 
cently met in Chicago. As buyers, 
it is most important that we under- 
stand the problems of the industrial 
establishments which make _ the 
products we use; in turn it is just 
as essential for these manufacturers 
to know more than they now do 
about the specific needs of educa- 
tional institutions. Mutual co-opera- 
tion always results in lower manu- 
facturing costs which in turn 
benefit the purchasers in lower con- 
sumer prices. And we have much 
yet to do in that direction. 

One of our vice-presidents, Mr. 
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D. F. Watson, purchasing agent of 
the University of Chicago, is in 
charge of what we call regional or- 
ganization. By this, we mean the 
organization in small groups of the 
institutions in a given geographical 
location; for instance, the colleges 
and universities of central [Illinois 
meet at the University of Chicago, 
or Northwestern, at stated times to 
discuss problems common to the 
group. These small regional groups 
have been most successful in the 
East, perhaps, but they are quite 
general. These geographical or nat- 
ural groupings are one of the great- 
est values of our movement. On 
such a decentralized plan our big 
problems become smaller. Purchas- 
ing problems are particularly suited 
to such treatment, for, after all, a 
large percentage of our purchasing 
difficulties are local. For instance, 
such problems as coal purchases, 
in eastern Kentucky or in the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania, are quite 
different from the problems con- 
fronting the buying of coal in Iowa, 
Arkansas, or New York state. These 
problems would be impossible to 
handle, except in a general way, at 
the national meeting, because of 
varying conditions, but in _ re- 
gional organizations these questions 
or difficulties are thought of in 
very concrete terms and solutions 
worked out, not by one school but 
by the several schools of that geo- 
graphic section. At Berea College 
we believe that it is necessary to 
have educational contacts with na- 
tional organizations, but at the same 
time we find it just as necessary to 
be related to the educational institu- 
tions of our state, those facing 
within our immediate area either 
the same or kindred problems we 
have on our own college campus. 
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Purchasing agreements are im- 
portant because of their financial 
savings, but the greatest value is the 
professional growth which comes 
through having part in a national 
organization. I have already men- 
tioned the central office. There may 
be found files of helpful data, sur- 
veys, studies made from this source 
and that, all of which are available 
for the asking. But we must not 
minimize the stimulation of the an- 
nual convention; the association 
with “workmen” of our own trade; 
these have a social contribution be- 
yond measure. There are more tan- 
gible values too. May I give one in- 
stance in my experience which 
illustrates what I have in mind. A 
few years ago at one of our annual 
conventions I secured a formula 
for a cleaning compound, a soap 
mixture, which in a single year pro- 
duced savings to my institution 
equal to more than the cost of the 
annual membership fee. It would be 
difficult for Berea College to eval- 
uate in dollars the operating results 
of ideas gained through the social 
contacts and the programs of the 
annual meeting. 

The effect of group association, 
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you well know. Its basic value is 
fundamental in bringing you to- 
gether in this national meeting of 
junior colleges. Just as you are 
promoting a feeling of unity and 
common purpose in junior college 
administration, just so does the 
Educational Buyers Association pro- 
mote the same ideal in the field of 
institutional purchasing. 

I have one other thing to state. 
I want you to know of the desire of 
the Educational Buyers Association 
to co-operate with all organizations 
interested in school administration. 
We invite all organizations to call 
on us for any assistance we can give. 
Your administrative officers for the 
coming year, as well as the mem- 
bership, are cordially invited to call 
on us for help within the purchasing 
field. 

To be sure, we pose as no final 
authority in anything — not even 
purchasing! We have an organiza- 
tion and a definite program; we 
are working to attain our goals. We 
are glad that these objectives and 
purposes are recognized as being 
worth while by colleges and uni- 
versities as evidenced by our con- 
tinued growth in membership. 
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Effect of State-Supported Junior Colleges 
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In discussing this problem it is 
my plan to take a neutral position. 
In other words, to take the attitude 
of a foreigner looking at the United 
States trying to decide what type 
of educational program is best for 
the country. My attitude may be 
colored somewhat, in spite of my- 
self, from the fact that I have been 
a public school superintendent for 
approximately twenty-five years. 

Twenty years ago conditions for 
young people in the United States 
were much different than they are 
today. In the rural section most of 
the work was still done by hand or 
needed personal direction. For this 
reason a child frequently was not 
permitted to complete an eighth- 
grade education before being placed 
as a farm laborer on his own home 
place. In the city, industry employed 
even fourth- and fifth-grade chil- 
dren and no one completing the 
eighth grade needed to be without 
a job if he did not wish to be. 

Today farming is done almost en- 
tirely by machinery which is so 
complicated that no child can 
handle it. In the city the same thing 
is true of industry. Besides, both 
are overcrowded with adults. As a 
consequence young men and women 
everywhere find themselves with- 
out jobs. This has been partly 
responsible for the tremendous 
growth of high schools throughout 
the country and has been one of the 
most important factors in develop- 


* President, Junior College of Bergen 
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ing junior colleges during the past 
ten years. 

There are still many localities in 
the United States, however, where 
children of college age find it im- 
possible to go farther than the high 
school, because of the financial con- 
dition of their parents. No matter 
what the financial rating of an in- 
dividual may be, it seems that he is 
hardest hit just when his children 
are ready for college and often he 
has more than one in college at the 
same time. For this reason any aid 
that can be given by county, state, 
or federal government toward the 
education of youth at the age of 
eighteen will do much in assisting 
worthy young people. 

Some may say that the junior col- 
lege is not the solution for this prob- 
lem. Students graduate from the 
high school at an average age be- 
tween eighteen and nineteen. Two 
more years will make the student 
approximately twenty-one years of 
age, or old enough to vote. This age 
was considered by our forefathers 
as the beginning of adult life, so 
the junior college naturally fills in 
the gap from adolescence to adult- 
hood. Further than that, if junior 
colleges are established at strategic 
places throughout the nation so that 
every young person can be within 
commuting distance of one, prob- 
ably twice as many students or 
more will be able to continue their 
education as find it possible now to 
do so. This is dramatically shown 
by a survey made at Harvard Uni- 
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versity where upward of 80 per cent 
of all students attending were found 
to come from within a distance of 
twenty-five miles of the university. 
If that is true with such a national 
university as Harvard, how much 
more true would it be with small 
junior colleges located advanta- 
geously throughout the country. 

The government has attempted to 
answer the question in the case of 
many young men by establishing 
the CCC camps. These are now tak- 
ing care of approximately four hun- 
dred thousand young men through- 
out the nation. Yet the type of 
educational work they offer, while 
valuable, is extremely limited and 
entirely too costly as a_ national 
project, if all the young men of that 
age are to be considered. No doubt 
there are a large number of young 
men in the country who are men- 
tally and temperamentally best 
taken care of in camps of this sort 
and it is my opinion that camps 
should be continued for this type 
of individual. 

For the vast majority of high- 
school graduates of the country, 
however, the co-educational junior 
college offering its courses in eco- 
nomics, sociology, English, and 
general cultural subjects, besides 
the opportunity to select almost any 
vocation or profession desired, with 
a diploma given at the end of the 
second year to all including those 
taking semiprofessional work, will 
be much more economical for the 
nation than it would be to provide 
CCC camps for all. 

Looking at the other side of the 
picture, suppose we do not have the 
junior college or any method of tak- 
ing care of our youth during the 
ages from eighteen to twenty-one. 
Many young people will have abso- 
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lutely nothing to occupy their time 
but idleness. The very time that 
they should be developing socially 
and enjoying life to its limit they 
will simply be sitting idly by and 
wondering what is going to happen 
to them. This is true for the aver-. 
age individual. Besides that there 
will be many very superior young 
men and women who will be denied 
the privilege of achieving their am- 
bition in life simply because they 
could not secure a college education 
during those critical years. Arguing 
from this basis, it seems to me that 
there is no question regarding the 
positive necessity for establishing 
sufficient junior colleges throughout 
the nation to take care of all young 
people who cannot otherwise attend 
college. 

The question now arises: What 
effect will these free or semi-free 
colleges have upon the already es- 
tablished private institutions? In 
the first place, if it should prove im- 
possible for private junior colleges 
to exist in competition with free 
public institutions, I think we 
Should still welcome them, and 
gracefully accept our fate. The need 
for them is too great for us to place 
our special interests in the way. But, 
in the second place, all experience 
indicates that private and public 
institutions can exist and prosper 
side by side. Let me cite California 
as an example. The first junior 
college in California was established 
in 1910. Today there are 57 junior 
colleges in the state, 35 of which are 
public and 22 private. While the 
public junior colleges report much 
larger enrollments than the private, 
it still seems that the private school 
has flourished along with the pub- 
lic. There are many cases of this 
sort that could be cited. For in- 
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stance, California has two other 
similar situations: Stanford Univer- 
sity, with a very high tuition, and 
just across the Bay, the University 
of California with no tuition; in Los 
Angeles the University of Southern 
California with high tuition, and 
across the city on a beautiful cam- 
pus, the southern branch of the 
University of California, a free in- 
stitution. In the cases of both Stan- 
ford and the University of South- 
ern California students have been 
turned away in great numbers, for 
years. 

The East is naturally somewhat 
alarmed at the menace of free jun- 
ior colleges throughout this area. 
When the Junior College of Bergen 
County, an institution charging $288 
per year tuition, opened its doors on 
September 7, 1933, it was the first 
co-educational school of its type in 
New Jersey. Today there are nine 
other co-educational junior colleges 
in the state and the total enrollment 
runs close to three thousand. Four 
of these schools are private and six 
are public. None of the established 
four-year colleges in the state has 
a smaller enrollment today than it 
had three years ago. In fact, when 
the Newark Junior College was es- 
tablished in December 1933 the two 
or three existing colleges in that 
city were very apprehensive about 
the matter. However, although the 
new junior college registered over 
five hundred students, only two 
were taken from already established 
colleges. This seems to me in gen- 


eral to prove that free junior col- 
leges take care of a group that is 
not now attending college anywhere. 

It is my opinion that there will 
always be a group of people in the 
United States who will feel that a 
private school with small classes, 
selected faculty, and fine social at- 
mosphere will be worth paying for, 
and that this group will be large 
enough to afford such academies 
and junior colleges. 

What should be the attitude of the 
private junior college then toward 
the establishment of these free and 
semi-free public junior colleges? 
We should not oppose them but 
rather favor them because of the 
positive good that they will do the 
nation. We should only see that 
states in passing laws will not place 
unnecessary handicaps upon the ex- 
isting private junior colleges. We 
should further favor continuation of 
the federal subsidy for students at- 
tending colleges as that will make 
it possible for many worthy young 
people to attend college whose par- 
ents could not quite afford to fi- 
nance a college education. 

We should build up our own jun- 
ior colleges with traditions, plant, 
equipment, and faculty that will 
offer a better education for our lim- 
ited clientele than the free junior 
colleges with their larger enroll- 
ments could possibly offer. In that 
case I do not feel that we need to 
worry about the effect of the free 
junior college upon the private in- 
stitution. 
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The verb “learn” is commonly 
used in a very narrow sense. By the 
same token “learning,” the noun, 
has come to mean that which one 
obtains in the study of books and in 
classrooms. Despite this fact the 
man on the street uses the word 
“learn” in the broader sense as a 
matter of “routine” in expressing 
his thoughts about individuals in 
everyday situations. He may Say, 
for example, “John is a good man, 
he learns fast.”” What he learns may 
be mixing concrete, keeping books, 
or greasing cars; it matters not. The 
important thing to be noted is that 
his use of the word “learn” is alto- 
gether fitting and proper. What is 
more, it is a far more comprehensive 
use of the word than educators are 
prone to use. 

Learning as the “common man” 
uses it means adopting new ways of 
behaving, new ways of doing things. 
If he picks up a new tool and easily 
adapts his old habits to the require- 
ments of the new tool, “he learns 
fast.” If he is equal to the require- 
ments of a new system of bookkeep- 
ing with a minimum of loss of time 
and energy he is a rapid learner. 

To say that thinking, remember- 
ing, willing, judging, are ways of 
behaving should require no defense. 
To learn, then, is to take on a new 
way of acting in or toward a situa- 
tion differing from the way in which 
one would have behaved before 
learning took place. A few illustra- 
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tions are offered in the interest of 
clarity. For the urban child to learn 
that cows give milk is for him to 
take on new ways of behaving 
(thinking) toward cows, milkmen, 
milk bottles, even toward milk itself. 
To learn that 3 times 2 equals 6 
means a new way of behaving with 
respect to 3’s, to 2’s, to 6’s, to 8’s, 
to candy, which sells two pieces for 
a penny, and with respect to an in- 
definite number of situations. Fi- 
nally, to learn that the Crusades had 
a direct bearing upon the discov- 
ery of America means a radically 
changed way of behaving toward 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, the 
Renaissance, world commerce, and 
other experiences of the race, with- 
out end. 

In our consideration of the crucial 
problem, “Improving the Learning 
Situation,” there is room for the in- 
clusion of any practice of the junior 
colleges that is directed toward the 
end of modifying the behavior pat- 
terns of students, enabling them to 
engage in a fuller, richer way in as 
many as possible of life’s desirable 
activities. This engagement in many 
cases may of necessity be limited to 
vicarious participation or intelligent 
ways of thinking, or acting, toward 
situations in which one cannot par- 
ticipate. One’s attitude toward sur- 
gery 1S a case in point. 

It is therefore deliberate and pre- 
meditated action on the part of your 
chairman in choosing the topics to 
be discussed this afternoon. You 
will note that every man appearing 
on this symposium is eminently 
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qualified to speak on the topic which 
the chair has assigned. Whatever 
the topic, whether it be that of per- 
sonnel, library, guest speaker, sum- 
mer school courses for junior col- 
lege staff members or co-ordinate 
staff activities of a junior college 
faculty, please note that in every 
case the central task involved is that 
of creating more adequate behavior 
patterns on the part of students. It 
would be just as true were we to 
have a discussion of the teaching of 
literature, science, or tiddledy- 
winks. In the discussion period you 
will have an opportunity to press 
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any point upon which you wish fur- 
ther elaboration. It would be well to 
keep before you at all times the 
question, ““What desirable changes 
can be brought about in the basic 
behavior patterns of young men and 
young women by the procedure be- 
ing outlined?” We say to our stu- 
dents, ‘Search, in your reading, for 
the answers or suggested answers 
to your problems.” This is good ad- 
vice for us in evaluating the sug- 
gestions that are fruitful in other 
Situations than our own, and pre- 
sented by these worthy gentlemen 
this afternoon. 














Personnel Service in Morton Junior College 
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When the economic depression 
struck the communities that are the 
sources of the student body of Mor- 
ton Junior College, the enrollment in 
that year, 1932-33, increased from 
781 to 1,006. It became painfully 
evident to the dean, who together 
with the dean of women up to that 
time had carried on all personnel 
work, that a counseling organiza- 
tion must be established. The two- 
to-one proportion of men to women, 
the subsequent percentage decrease 
in enrollment from the high school, 
the sharp increase in percentages of 
non-graduates (68 per cent in 1934), 
the increase in numbers of older 
men and women, the impossibility 
of personal contacts—all these facts 
pointed to the need for a function- 
ing counseling system. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ORGANIZATION 


Directed and approved by Dr. 
Aaron Brumbaugh, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the following plan 
was adopted. The women were as- 
signed to the dean of women and to 
the director of education; the men 
were assigned to nine men instruc- 
tors, each of whom had charge of 
one of the following groups: liberal 
arts and sciences; commerce and 
business; secretarial; engineering; 
medicine, pharmacy, and dentistry; 
law; music; physical education. 

The counselors were selected on 
these bases: each must be interested 
in counseling; each must teach one 
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or more courses; each must be ad- 
viser or sponsor to a student club 
or organization; and each must be 
willing to work. The counselor, 
then, faces his students in class, 
joins them on trips, attends the 
same lectures, converses with them 
at social functions, and meets them 
informally on the campus. Two in- 
stances will illustrate the personal 
element in this organization. Mr. 
Haberman, counselor of the music 
students, teaches harmony and ap- 
preciation, convoys the music club, 
“Vivace,” to the opera, and enter- 
tains them at his home after a sleigh- 
ride party. Mr. Shelley, counselor 
of the premedical group, guides the 
class through comparative anatomy, 
escorts his club to the morgue, and 
attends the several medical club 
lectures. Under these conditions 
counseling becomes really personal. 

Each club has its professional 
magazines, its university and col- 
lege catalogues, and its schedule of 
trips, lectures, and social functions 
— all of which are sound counseling 
materials. 


PRE-REGISTRATION 


As 75 per cent of the entering 
freshmen are from Morton High 
School, there is a four-year contact 
of the high-school student with the 
junior college before he actually 
registers as a student. The stand- 
ard tablet used by all high-school 
students is labeled “J. Sterling Mor- 
ton High School and Junior Col- 
lege.” Their pencils bear the same 
legend. Junior college notes in the 
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high-school weekly paper, practice 
games by the teams of both units, a 
junior college assembly for the high 
school, the seniors as guests at the 
college prom, joint meetings of the 
student councils, a special junior 
college program for the high-school 
national junior honor society, ac- 
cess to the college Bulletin, college 
programs for the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, and a college press bu- 
reau that covers the ten local pa- 
pers, both English and foreign lan- 
guage; these, in addition to the 
activity of the high-school counsel- 
ors, are the ways of subtle indoctri- 
nation to “attend Morton Junior 
College.” 


REGISTRATION 


The actual registration is done in 
the month of May; i.e., the latter 
part of the second semester. Fol- 
lowing is a brief outline of the 
procedure: 


High-School Seniors 
Group interview with dean of 
men — boys; catalogue distrib- 
uted 
Group interview with dean of 
women—girls; catalogue dis- 
tributed 
Conferences with parents and 
high-school counselors 
Filling out personnel blank 
Checking of entrance require- 
ments 
Registration with college coun- 
selors—by staggered! schedule 
Junior College Freshmen 
Registration with counselors by 
staggered schedule after the 
senior registration is finished 


1Staggering signifies that students 
whose surnames begin with A, B, and 
C report on one day, D, E, and F the fol- 
lowing day, and so forth. 
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ADJUSTMENTS 


Before they are graduated, those 
high-school seniors who have reg- 
istered for junior college are given 
the Cross English Test for purposes 
of adjustment in the later freshman 
rhetoric classes. During the sum- 
mer these classes are separated into 
four groups: a creative writing sec- 
tion with the members selected by 
personal choice and by high-school 
instructors’ recommendations; reg- 
ular sections; a remedial section 
that continues for a semester; and 
two sections composed of engineer- 
ing students only, in session this 
semester for the first time. 

Other adjustments made during 
the summer are the organization of 
chemistry sections for those who 
have and have not had high-school 
chemistry; and weak students who 
have had chemistry are placed in 
the beginning section; the separa- 
tion of accounting students on the 
basis of completion of high-school 
bookkeeping; and a similarly ar- 
ranged separation of trigonometry 
students. 

A complete program of testing be- 
fore college opens in the fall is im- 
possible, as, for instance, this year 
a hundred of those students who 
enrolled in the spring never ap- 
peared, and two hundred additional 
ones did. Accordingly at the be- 
ginning of the semester most of the 
tests are given: American Council 
on Education Psychological; Whip- 
ple Reading; Cross English; Strong 
Vocational Interest; American Med- 
ical Association Aptitude; for the 
teacher-training group, the Stanford 
Achievement, and for the mathe- 
matics students, the Lapp Diag- 
nostic. General physical examina- 
tions are, of course, included, with 
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the members of athletic squads 
given precedence. 

The teacher-training students are 
given, if necessary, special work in 
speech; the strongest mathematics 
students are placed in a special sec- 
tion; the premedical students are 
occasionally tactfully advised to re- 
consider their choice of curriculum; 
and the students in general are coun- 
seled regarding amount of local 
outside employment, study meth- 
ods, curriculum choice, vocational 
choice, extracurricular activities, 
and attitudes. For those men unable 
to dance gracefully, a special social 
dancing class is organized in order 
that they may participate in the 
college social life. In case of a phys- 
ical defect, a written statement is 
at once sent home to the parent with 
a recommendation for action. 

The most disturbing fact discov- 
ered by these tests was that the 
junior college students could not 
read! The Whipple High School 
and College Reading Test, Form A 
and Form B, may not be perfect, 
but it does show specific trends in 
reading speed and comprehension. 
Back in 1932-338, the test showed 
that 93 freshmen, or 21.1 per cent, 
of the entering class read with speed 
and comprehension that was equal 
to or below the average of high- 
school freshmen. In 1933-34, there 
were 100 freshmen, 26.5 per cent 
of the class, who fell into this same 
category. It might be added that in 
this same year 55 freshmen were 
classified by the Inglis Vocabulary 
Test as having the vocabulary of 
juniors in high school or below. 

So in 1934-35, when the results 
showed 145, or 48 per cent, of the 
freshmen ranking at or below the 
twenty-first percentile, which indi- 
cates inability to do college work, 
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a “voluntary” class in speed read- 
ing was organized. Forty-one en- 
tered the class and followed the 
procedure and manual designed by 
Pressey of Ohio State University. 
Twenty-seven finished and were 
retested with Form B of the Whip- 
ple Test. Of these, twenty-four 
showed improvement amounting to 
an average of 29 points in percentile 
ranking. Those students whose 
Thurstone scores placed them above 
the 50 percentile gained an average 
of 42 points and those below the 50 
percentile gained 24 points—facts 
leading to a significant conclusion 
that the better the student the more 
he would profit by reading instruc- 
tion. The three who showed a de- 
creased score lost an average of ten 
points in their ranking; the only 
reason offered for this situation be- 
ing that they merely skimmed the 
work. 

At the end of the college year, the 
average marks for every one of 
these students who finished the sec- 
ond semester were compared with 
their average marks for the first 
semester; fifteen had improved; 
twenty-three had deteriorated. With 
the large number of possible con- 
tributing factors, it is obviously diffi- 
cult to draw any conclusion, except 
the decision to investigate further. 

The other conclusions reached 
were two: make the remedial work 
obligatory and interest the entire 
faculty—procedures carried out in 
1935-36. 

At the beginning of the first se- 
mester of the current year 133 
freshman men and women, 35.7 per 
cent of the entering class, whose 
rank in the reading test was at or 
below the thirty-second percentile 
entered the six-week reading course. 
Of these, 58 finished the work and 
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were retested, 38 of whom showed 
significant improvement while 18 
registered no gain or moderate 
losses. The remaining 75 withdrew 
from college or “‘overcut” the class 
or avoided the second test. A de- 
tailed study of this group is now 
being made, while 23 of the enter- 
ing midyear class are continuing 
the experiment. 


ORIENTATION TO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


All freshmen are required to take 
the course in orientation, the women 
with the dean of women and the 
men with the dean of men. Texts, 
collateral reading, lectures, and dis- 
cussions center on the fundamental 
topics: adjustment, use of library, 
study methods, learning process, 
reading, activities, group guidance, 
both educational and vocational in 
nature, and safe driving of cars. 
The second semester’s work consists 
of personal and community hy- 
giene. 2 

At the first meeting of the fresh- 
man men, the dean reads a copy of 
the letter he sends to every man’s 
father, and then the student is pre- 
pared for the father-son discussion 
that is bound to follow. At any rate 
the parents know what the college 
expects of the father, mother, and 
son—and urges them to fulfill those 
expectations. 


COUNSELING ROUTINE 


During the semester the routine 
of study and extracurricular activi- 
ties is broken by “warning periods” 
at five-week intervals, when reports 
for all students doing unsatisfactory 
work are made by the instructors to 
the deans and thence to the coun- 
selors. Conferences with student, 


parents, and instructors enable the 
counselor to make the necessary 
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adjustments and to direct the stu- 
dent’s choice of second-semester 
subjects and activities. There is no 
question but that a conference of 
student, father, counselor, and dean 
is an effective procedure well adapt- 
ed to the public junior college. 

All junior college students are 
registered by the counselors for the 
second semester during the interval 
between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. A schedule staggered over a 
period of three weeks guarantees 
an opportunity for personal confer- 
ences. Incoming midyear freshmen 
are taken care of immediately after 
Christmas —a_ procedure necessi- 
tated by the fact that there is no 
interval later between semesters. 


PLACEMENT 


The high school and junior col- 
lege maintain a joint placement bu- 
reau that functions actively in aid- 
ing students to secure service work, 
temporary school employment, Na- 
tional Youth Administration em- 
ployment, summer work, and per- 
manent employment. The junior 
college students have been particu- 
larly benefited by their junior col- 
lege alumni association, which has 
devised a placement scheme where- 
by all alumni contribute their serv- 
ices as supplementary placement 
Officials. Furthermore, affiliation 
with the state and federal employ- 
ment agencies became effective this 
year. 


CRITICISM 


Experiences of the counselors and 
deans plus a sharp check-up by 
means of the “Point Scale for Evalu- 
ating Personnel Work for Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning,” by A. J. 
Brumbaugh and Lester C. Smith, 
reveal several objectives as not at- 
tained. 
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Superior students are _ scarcely 
recognized either in instructional 
methods, personal acquaintance 
with faculty members, or college 
honors. The deans know every de- 
linquent student very thoroughly; 
but they have scarcely a nod for 
the scholarship leaders. This situa- 
tion should be reversed. 

Outstanding accomplishments 
and abilities of students, while 
known to individual teachers, 
coaches, and organization sponsors 
are rarely on the records of the 
counselors. The student is too mod- 
est or is possibly unaware of the 
significance of his activity; hence, 
it is the end of the year before such 
data are available. 

Delay in testing new students fre- 
quently postpones necessary adjust- 
ments until mid-semester. This is 
especially true of physical examina- 
tions as the college must wait for 
the high school in this respect. 

Vocational guidance procedure 1s 
in a quandary. Never before have 
counselors so felt the need of active 
and regular co-operative study with 
the personnel directors, employ- 
ment managers, and executives of 
business, industry, and professions 
on a state-wide, or, better still, on 
a nation-wide scale. 

Follow-up work is at a standstill 
owing to insufficient clerical help to 
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carry on this valuable activity with 
other institutions of education and 
with business and industry. 

Personnel work in the Evening 
College needs a special group of 
counselors, well trained and up-to- 
date or ahead of the times. 

Co-operation and integration with 
the high school are by no means per- 
fect as there is still a feeling of 
hostility on the part of some high- 
school teachers toward this super- 
imposed institution—the junior 
college. 

Student self-government and con- 
trol are only moderately successful 
owing to the limited time for ma- 
turity of student leaders. This be- 
came palpably evident in an experi- 
ment to organize a group of sopho- 
more men sponsors for freshman 
men—the former did not have the 
poise and judgment to control those 
entering. 

The idea of being “‘college” men 
and women is a difficult attainment 
where junior college and high school 
are together in the same building. 
Separate organization, separate time 
schedules, and such fine activities 
as the annual Northern Illinois Jun- 
ior College Student Conference all 
contribute, but not perfectly, to this 
development of self-initiative and 
self-responsibility so evidently a 
function of the junior college. 



























































The Library for Instructional Supervision 


B. LAMAR 


As I open my remarks I should 
like to ask you a question. It is 
simply this: What person is best 
acquainted with the classroom in- 
struction in your college? I do not 
know how you are answering this 
question. I do feel confident, how- 
ever, that if you will pause to con- 
sider for a few minutes, you will 
agree that your librarian ranks high 
in his knowledge of classroom in- 
struction. If an instructor makes 
vague and indefinite assignments, 
your librarian knows it; if an in- 
structor is using the stereotyped 
textbook method, your librarian 
knows it; if an instructor is a stim- 
ulating guide, an inspired leader of 
youth, your librarian knows it. In 
short, your librarian has the oppor- 
tunity to observe the results of 
teaching, for he works with students 
during their study hours. 

Now let me ask a second ques- 
tion: Of what value is the instruc- 
tional information which your li- 
brarian has? Does he and do you 
use it as a basis for working with 
teachers in the improvement of 
teaching? Is this information used 
as an aid to supervision? Or is it 
used merely to bolster the oft-re- 
peated opinion of+ your librarian: 
“Oh! Those teachers are so care- 
less!” 

In junior colleges all over the 
country this wealth of information 
invaluable for supervision is stored 
up but to no valuable purpose. May 


*Dean of Instruction and Librarian, 
Stephens Junior College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 


JOHNSON * 


I during the next few minutes sug- 
gest three methods of utilizing the 
experience and knowledge which 
incidentally comes to librarians as 
they go about their work? 

My first suggestion I shall term 
the ‘“using-the-librarian method.” 
This method requires that the li- 
brarian tactfully use all the infor- 
mation that he has in working with 
teachers, that he report to teachers 
the difficulties of their students as 
he observes them, and that he con- 
tinually bring to the attention of 
teachers materials which will help 
them in their work. This method 
can be used in any junior college 
fortunate enough to have an observ- 
ing and tactful librarian. This 
method is at least partially used in 
many junior colleges. 

My second suggestion I shall 
term the “dare method.” My rea- 
son for using this term is that dur- 
ing the past two years as I have 
spoken to groups of school admin- 
istrators I have repeatedly dared 
them to use this method. I lead up 
to my dare by pointing out the fact 
that librarians have an unusual op- 
portunity to know classroom in- 
struction. I then make my dare 
somewhat as follows: “When you 
get home, I dare you to trade places 
with your librarian for two or three 
hours a week for a period of one 
month. If you will do this, you will, 
I am confident, gain more informa- 
tion about the teaching in your 
school than through the use of an 
equal amount of time spent in vis- 
iting classes. You will likewise be- 
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come better acquainted with a part 
of your school which has potenti- 
alities of becoming the throbbing 
heart of its instructional program. 
I dare and I urge you to try this plan 
in your own school. And when you 
do it, won’t you write and let me 
know the results?” 

Repeatedly I have urged this dare 
upon groups of school adminis- 
trators; repeatedly I have invited 
them to report their findings. Re- 
peatedly, however, I failed to receive 
such reports, until finally about six 
weeks ago the principal of a high 
school in Chicago informed me that 
he had tried the plan and found it 
most helpful in aiding him to sense 
several instructional problems of 
which he had not been conscious. 

Some three months ago when I 
had described this dare to a nation- 
ally known educator and asked his 
reaction to it, he said, “You have 
made one mistake. Do not ask the 
administrator to take the place of 
the librarian; that may frighten 
him. Rather, suggest that he work 
with his librarian.” Accordingly, 
this afternoon as I propose and urge 
this dare method upon you, I say, 
“When you return to your own col- 
lege, won’t you try spending two 
hours a week at the circulation desk 
of your library working with your 
librarian, observing his problems, 
but most important of all observing 


students as they work?” And when 
you do this, I should appreciate 
hearing your results. 

My third suggestion I shall term 
the “give - the - librarian - instruc- 
tional-responsibility method.” This 
is the method with which we are ex- 
perimenting at Stephens College, 
where the librarian has a dual po- 
sition as librarian and dean of in- 
struction. This plan, we find, has 
several advantages. In the first 
place, the librarian is at once placed 
in a strategic position to utilize his 
knowledge of classroom _instruc- 
tion; second, his instructional con- 
tacts with teachers permit him to 
individualize library administration 
to the needs of the teaching staff. 
This plan as we have developed it 
has resulted in establishing class- 
room libraries and in setting up di- 
vision libraries adjacent to offices 
and classrooms of the divisions. It 
has likewise resulted in the exten- 
sive use of library reading hours by 
various classes and in the use of li- 
brary office hours by our teachers. 
In short, our new plan is encourag- 
ing students and teachers to work 
together in the presence of books; it 
is leading our teachers to become 
librarians; and it is modifying our 
instructional program. Incidentally, 
during the first three years of this 
program the circulation of library 
books has trebled. 
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Concerted Faculty Action 


EUGENE 5S. 


One of the many criticisms often 
directed at college teaching is that 
college teachers are satisfied to have 
a mastery of the subject matter in 
their fields, and to teach it just as it 
was taught to them, perhaps twenty 
years before. They are accused of 
complacent ignorance of the prog- 
ress of educational technique and 
indifference to the changing needs 
of a changing civilization. Too often 
they sink into a rut, in which their 
teaching methods are as_ uncon- 
scious, but not as efficient, as the 
processes of dressing or shaving, 
for example. 

That there is much justification 
for such criticism will be admitted 
by everyone who has ever been a 
student in a college class. We are 
likely, however, to observe these de- 
fects in others and overlook them 
in ourselves. It was a recognition of 
this problem that led to the system 
of organized faculty study and re- 
search which has been carried on at 
Christian College for the last seven 
years. 

Among the early projects under- 
taken were a series of reports on 
educational literature touching on 
college teaching problems; a com- 
parison of the curricular offerings 
of Christian College with those of 
similar colleges throughout the 
country; reports by each depart- 
ment explaining to the other mem- 
bers of the faculty the nature of 
their work and recent important 


* President, Christian College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 
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developments in their fields; and the 
preparation of a volume of syllabi of 
all courses offered in the college. 
During the last three years, as fac- 
ulty enthusiasm has _ increased, 
somewhat more elaborate studies 
have been undertaken. The plan- 
ning and carrying out of these proj- 
ects furnishes the program for most 
of the fortnightly faculty meetings 
and results in a typed or printed re- 
port at the end of each year. 

At the first meeting in September 
various possible subjects for the 
year’s study are suggested by the 
dean and others. After full discus- 
sion the project for the year is 
chosen. It is always something 
which is expected to be of help to 
the students, either directly, by 
meeting an observed need, or be- 
cause of its effect on the teaching 
and administrative methods of the 
college. 

A steering committee of three 
members has charge of the whole 
study. This committee divides the 
task into several sub-problems, 
which are further discussed and 
modified at another meeting. The 
entire faculty is then divided into 
committees to work on the various 
parts of the project. Usually the 
first committee to report is the one 
that has studied the literature of the 
field, to avoid waste of time in du- 
plicating material already available. 
The various groups present their 
findings to the faculty from time to 
time, for correction and suggestion, 
and hand in their suggestions to the 
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steering committee, which puts 
them into final form and prepares 
the whole study for the printer. 

Usually there are several of the 
reports to the faculty which might 
be interesting to the student body 
and which are presented to them at 
assembly programs. The students 
are favorably impressed with this 
idea of a serious attempt on the part 
of the faculty to study and solve 
student and faculty difficulties. 

It has frequently been noticed 
that students are perplexed by the 
usual description of courses in col- 
lege catalogues. A catalogue will 
sometimes merely say: la, General 
Economics, 3 hours; 2b, Advanced 
Economics, continuation of la, 3 
hours. It is sometimes difficult for 
us to realize the ignorance in respect 
to college procedures of the average 
college freshman. If he feels suffi- 
ciently unembarrassed he may ask 
his adviser, ““What is economics?” 
“What is logic?” “What is psy- 

hology?” even “What is botany?” 
and “‘What does three hours mean?” 
It was therefore decided to make the 
project for 1933-34 a better and dif- 
ferent type of description of courses. 
Each course was described in out- 
line form, as to objectives, content, 
and methods of instruction em- 
ployed. The result was printed and 
supplied to students and others in- 
terested as the “catalogue supple- 
ment.” It has been found to be very 
helpful to students in the selection 
of their courses. 

Since one of the urgent problems 
of the college student is the choice of 
a vocation, the study for 1934-35 
was concerned with the types of vo- 
cations for which our courses gave 
preliminary training. Instead of 
taking the various vocational fields 
for a starting point, as is usually 
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done, we began with the courses 
offered, and listed the vocations re- 
quiring these courses and the ad- 
ditional training needed for each 
vocation. Where possible, opportu- 
nity and rate of pay were estimated. 
For instance, under’ chemistry, 
among other vocations might be 
mentioned photography, and other 
desirable courses suggested might 
be art, psychology, costume design, 
and the like. Several assembly talks 
on various types of vocations were 
made during the year, dividing vo- 
cations into those open chiefly to 
men, those offering similar oppor- 
tunities to men and women, and 
those in which the demand for 
women predominates. Each depart- 
ment also established a permanent 
file in the library for bibliography 
and clippings related to vocations in 
its field. The completed study was 
printed in a booklet entitled, “What 
Shall I Do?” 

The study for the current year. 
as yet uncompleted, is concerned 
with possibilities of improving the 
study habits of college students. 
The general scope of the problem 
and suggestions of methods of at- 
tack were outlined in a mimeo- 
graphed letter to the faculty. Some 
of the committees have improved 
and elaborated their part of the 
study, and are hoping to obtain 
more extensive and helpful infor- 
mation than they had at first ex- 
pected. 

At first many teachers were in- 
different or even mildly hostile to 
the idea of co-operative faculty 
study. Interest has increased, how- 
ever, from year to year, and now 
one of the first subjects of conver- 
sation in the fall is: “What are we 
going to undertake for our faculty 
project this year?” 
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Social Science Survey Courses 


W. L. KAISER* 


The major purpose of the social 
science courses in the Chicago City 
Junior Colleges is to acquaint the 
student with the major problems of 
our contemporary civilization. To 
this end courses are given that in- 
clude select problems of local, state, 
national, and international govern- 
ment, economics, and_ sociology. 
From the lectures, assigned read- 
ings, and discussion groups, the stu- 
dent is better prepared to appreciate 
the merit of our institutions, to ac- 
quire a more complete understand- 
ing of present-day life, and to feel 
the deepening sense of responsibil- 
ity for the acceptance of the duties 
and obligations of active citizenship. 
In addition to the foregoing, the stu- 
dent learns of the dangers of bias 
and of the necessity of a scientific 
approach to the solution of our 
social problems. More than that, he 
should be enabled to give construc- 
tive aid and intelligent leadership in 
the solution of the problems of the 
future. 

A significant feature of the in- 
structional organization is the use 
of large classes. In the survey 
courses the classes vary in number 
from 100 to 500 students. The stu- 
dents meet in these large groups one 
to three periods per week to listen 
to lectures by members of the fac- 
ulty or by guest instructors. Al- 
though these surveys are conducted 
by committees of the faculty in each 


*Instructor in Social Sciences, South 
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college, provision has been made in 
the budget for engaging guest lec- 
turers to supplement the work of the 
regular faculty. In this way the stu- 
dents of the Chicago junior colleges 
have the opportunity of hearing per- 
sons who are pre-eminent in their 
fields. These speakers do not give 
lectures on subjects outside of the 
province of the surveys. The sub- 
jects of their lectures are part of the 
course, and therefore the lectures of 
the faculties of the junior colleges 
and those of the guest lecturers 
form an integrated whole. 

This semester the guest lecturers 
came from sixteen different institu- 
tions of learning, as follows: uni- 
versities of Illinois, Chicago, In- 
diana, and Wisconsin; Northwest- 
ern, Loyola, De Paul, Washington, 
and Harvard universities; Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Quigley Preparatory 
Seminary, [Illinois State Normal 
University, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, and the American Conservatory 
of Music. Lecturers also came from 
the clinics of the Michael Reese and 
Augustana hospitals, the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 
and from the Chicago Civic Opera. 
Several of the lecturers, who are not 
connected with any formal institu- 
tion of learning, were men and 
women who have taken a prominent 
part in the political, artistic, cul- 
tural, social, or business activities of 
the city, state, and nation. 

Some of the distinguished lectur- 
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ers who came this semester are: Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, President of An- 
tioch College and Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority; Mr. 
John Langdon-Davies, of London; 
Dr. Abraham L. Sachar, National 
Director, B’nai B’rith Hillel Founda- 
tions of American Universities; Dr. 
Harry Overstreet, of the College of 
the City of New York; Professor 
Hermann I. Schlesinger, Secretary 
of the Chemistry Department, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Carl R. 
Moore, Chairman of the Department 
of Zoology, University of Chicago; 
Professor B. S. Hopkins, of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, University 


of Illinois; Professor William Ab- 
bott Oldfather, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Classics, University of IIli- 
nois; Mr. V. K. Brown, Chief of the 
Recreation Division of the Chicago 
Park Board; Dr. Clarence Ridley, 
Executive Director of the City Man- 
agers’ Association; Professor Ed- 
win H. Sutherland, Head of the De- 
partment of Sociology, University of 
Indiana; Dr. Morton D. Zabel, of 
Loyola University, Associate Editor 
of Poetry; Professor L. L. Bernard, 
Washington University; Professor 
William Yandell Elliott, Head of the 
Department of Government, Har- 
vard University. 
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Improving Learning in the University 


J. MONROE HUGHES* 


Professors in universities, as a 
group, are interested in the learning 
situation primarily as it affects the 
development of themselves and the 
work they are carrying on. They are 
not accustomed to thinking in terms 
of what a student should have. Ifa 
student can successfully execute 
their courses they feel that that is 
proof sufficient. There is then no 
doubt that he is right where he be- 
longs. If he cannot successfully 
carry the work, then proof sufficient 
again has been given. The student 
does not belong there. That’s the 
end of the professor’s responsibility 
as he views it. The student belongs 
elsewhere and that is a settled fact. 
The point is that the learning situa- 
tion is set chiefly in terms of the 
professor’s interests. The good stay 
with him. They receive, henceforth, 
the best the professor has to give. 
The poor go elsewhere but only too 
often to meet with a corresponding 
fate. 

In 1926, I was asked by Dean 
Kent, of the College of Liberal Arts, 
and President Scott to be chairman 
of a committee to study the Jearning 
situation as it pertained to freshman 
and sophomore students in North- 
western University. We made a 
rather thorough survey of the situa- 
tion as it obtained at that time. A 
number of interesting situations 
were found to exist, situations 
which I believe to be typical at uni- 
versities in general. The nature of 
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conditions found can be gained by 
the listener if he will consult one 
of the 1930 issues of the Journal of 
Higher Education in which a small 
portion of the study was published 
under the title, “Junior College In- 
struction within Universities as Af- 
fected by Junior College Instruction 
outside the Universities.” You can 
guess that enough information was 
gained to show that the junior col- 
lege years were receiving less atten- 
tion than they should and that in 
some ways they were even showing 
signs of willful neglect. The ques- 
tion then was raised and this, I be- 
lieve, to be more important, What 
can be done about it? 

Before coming down to Nashville 
I inquired of Dean Hibbard, of the 
College of Liberal Arts, what they 
had been doing in their school. I 
knew, of course, what was going on 
in our school but was not so well 
informed about theirs. He drew 
from his files a large loose-leaf book 
and showed me that all of the data 
which we had obtained in 1926 had 
been kept by them for each succeed- 
ing year. He demonstrated to me 
very closely that they had done 
more than merely collect data. The 
change in the data itself showed 
that. In some quarters the data 
Showed the learning situation to 
have improved. In a few directions, 
however, tendencies were shown 
that were not all that he would 
wish. 

Among some of the changes made 
in the University which have a 
bearing on the learning situation is 
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the following: An improved co-or- 
dinated system of guidance consist- 
ing of (a) special faculty advisers 
(1 to 125 students), (b) deans, (c) 
personnel office advisers, and (d) 
house tutors. These various groups 
have well-defined educational func- 
tions and their work is well co-ordi- 
nated. You can see that the student 
will have at his disposal the help of 
different people in different rela- 
tions and that any adviser also has 
the help and friendly assistance of a 
number of other advisers. There is 
no type of personal need that we 
know of that will not be cared for 
and that cannot be cared for by this 
group of advisers cr by those they 
are privileged to call in to help 
them. 

Another important change has 
been one made in admission re- 
quirements. This change is cor- 
rected by the following statement 
taken from the Arts Bulletin: 
“Graduates of approved secondary 
schools, whose records show excep- 
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tional ability, may at the discretion 
of the Committee on Admissions, be 
admitted without regard to specific 
entrance requirements.” 

Further efforts, which I might 
mention, are (a) the changes in the 
degree requirements which are 
more liberal than before, (b) pro- 
ficiency examinations which per- 
mit the students to omit any re- 
quirement by passing the profi- 
ciency examination, in any field, 
and (c) the introduction of a num- 
ber of very fine correlation courses, 
a discussion of which no longer is of 
interest to a junior college group. 

The point in closing which [| 
would like to leave with you is this: 
ten years ago the attention given to 
an individual student was slight in- 
deed; today, the universities are 
changing this lack of emphasis by 
making numerous provisions for his 
individual welfare, and by introduc- 
ing a trend which holds well for the 
welfare of the student of our uni- 
versities in the future. 












































Junior Colleges and Social Reconstruction 


FREDERICK J. KELLY* 


Perhaps no one knows just what 
is to be involved in the social re- 
construction now under way. While 
certain trends seem rather clearly 
discernible, many uncertainties ex- 
ist. Predictions are quite as much 
colored by hopes as by evidence. 


MAP OF THE SOCIAL SCENE 


But to discuss the subject at all 
requires that some map of the social 
scene ahead of us be outlined. I shall 
chalk in on such an outine map only 
a few prominent features which 
nearly all observers profess to see. 
Thus, I hope to avoid debate on the 
essentials of social reconstruction. 
Iam not so hopeful about avoiding 
debate on what relation the junior 
college has to this reconstruction. 
These are some of the distinguish- 
ing features of current social recon- 
struction: 

1. A rapid increase in co-opera- 
tion.—No matter what one may be- 
lieve with respect to state socialism, 
an age of machinery and large-scale 
production and distribution calls for 
co-operation. Interdependence of 
persons upon one another is in- 
creasing. While rugged individual- 
ism may still be a fine ideal, there is 
no doubt that it can be allowed free 
play only in a much more restricted 
sphere of life than formerly. Per- 
sons who cannot learn to live hap- 
pily in an atmosphere of co-opera- 


* Chief of the Division of Higher Edu- 
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tion are bound to find life unhappy 
in the years ahead. 

2. Greatly expanded civic educa- 
tion among youth and adults.—The 
complexities of social and economic 
life today call for not only more 
thoroughgoing civic education of 
youth but also continuing civic edu- 
cation of adults. Democracy is fac- 
ing its first real test in this country. 
Only as the citizenship of tomorrow 
takes seriously the task of main- 
taining democracy can we hope to 
escape the fate which is overtaking 
other nations where popular self- 
government is being lost. There is 
no other way to take the task se- 
riously than for adults to study sys- 
tematically the issues involved. 

3d. Increased leisure. — Even if 
jobs become available to all, the re- 
quired work-week seems likely to 
be shorter than ever before. 

4. A lengthening of the period of 
education for the rank and file of 
young people.—Even if the techno- 
logical displacement of labor does 
not continue to make it difficult for 
immature workers to get jobs, the 
rapid advance of science and the 
growing intricacies of social and 
economic relationships require a 
longer period of schooling to assure 
a basis of understanding. The re- 
cent rapid increase in high-school 
enrollment will undoubtedly extend 
to the junior college to even a much 
larger degree than it has in recent 
years. 

These, then, are the essential fea- 
tures of current social reconstruc- 
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tion which bear directly upon the 
schools: (1) increased co-opera- 
tion; (2) imperative need for adult 
civic education; (3) increased lei- 
sure; and (4) a lengthened school 
period. 


MEANING TO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


What do these features mean to 
the junior college? I shall offer six 
points in a brief and partial answer. 

1. The junior college must be a 
distinctly community institution. I 
am not without interest in those 
junior colleges which do the first 
two years of a four-year college 
course. That is an important serv- 
ice for those students who will go 
on to senior college. Nor am I with- 
out interest in those junior colleges 
which serve a rather select group of 
young people who wish only a two- 
year college course. Such junior 
colleges fill an important place in 
the American scheme of education 
also. These two types of college do 
not, however, have a great deal to 
contribute directly to social recon- 
struction. The junior college which 
attacks vigorously the problems of 
social reconstruction must be a part 
of a given community, warmed or 
chilled by the same breezes which 
warm or chill the life of the com- 
munity. It must find its service in 
meeting the needs of the commun- 
ity. Not that it must necessarily be 
publicly owned or supported, but it 
must be regarded by the community 
as the institution to which the 
people may come with their prob- 
lems of post—high-school education. 

One thing which almost every 
community is disturbed about today 
is youthful idlers. Of these youths a 
goodly fraction have finished the 
high-school course. The values of 
their education are disintegrating. 
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The large expenditures for their 
earlier education are being nullified. 
Many communities are admitting 
some of them back into already 
crowded high schools. Other com- 
munities with the co-operation of 
relief agencies are establishing . 
emergency junicr colleges. Others 
are arranging for supervised cor- 
respondence study classes. But the 
problem needs to be solved on a per- 
manent and more comprehensive 
basis. Young people in large num- 
bers will continue certainly for a 
long time, perhaps indefinitely, to 
need further education beyond the 
high school. 

Have you ever calculated the 
numbers of young people included 
in this idle group in any typical 
community? In an average town of 
10,000 people, for example. there 
are about 700 who are 18, 19, and 20 
years old. There are at least 250 
others 15, 16, and 17 who are out of 
school. Of this total of 950, less 
than 100 are in colleges or technical 
schools, a few are not seeking work 
—girls who are married, for in- 
stance. If the town is fortunate, per- 
haps 500 are employed in what may 
be regarded as permanent occupa- 
tions. More than 300 are seeking 
jobs, but cannot find them. In the 
country tributary to the town are 
probably another hundred whose 
condition is not unlike the 300 un- 
employed in the town unless it may 
be even more tragic. In the 21- to 
24-year-old group in the town are 
another hundred idle young people 
even more desperately in need of 
help. Thus in the typical town of 
10,000 population and surrounding 
country are at least 500 young 
people in need of a program which 
the community cannot afford to 
deny them. 
































Junior Colleges and Social Reconstruction 


2. Before I discuss what the es- 
sentials of this program should be, 
let me state the second point I shall 
try to make. The junior college 
which is to play a leading part in 
social reconstruction must be mar- 
ried to the high school. Considering 
the long-standing conjugal relation 
between the junior college and the 
senior college, I realize that this 
suggested marriage may constitute 
bigamy. Nevertheless, the kind of in- 
stitution the community must have 
to help in its social reconstruction 
must be intimately related to the 
high school. The two institutions 
must join in a common task. That 
task, the extent of which is revealed 
by the figures cited above, is to 
bridge the gap between school and 
job for about 500 youths in a town 
of 10,000 people. 

What sort of program must this 
united high school and community 
junior college provide? Without dis- 
paraging the value of a cultural pro- 
gram (social intelligence is the most 
important objective of any educa- 
tion program), I wish to name two 
other values first. These are voca- 
tional training and the enrichment 
of leisure. If the school authorities 
will forget published courses of 
study and go right to the young 
people themselves they will find that 
the problems they face include these 
near the top of the list: (1) They 
cannot get a start in employment be- 
cause they lack vocational training 
and/or vocational experience; (2) 
they have few compelling interests in 
which to occupy their leisure, hence 
they become despondent, introspec- 
tive, and cynical; (3) they need bet- 
ter ways of establishing lasting 
friendships, without which life to 
youth is dreary and meaningless. 
If the community program is to be 
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effective it must undertake to solve 
these problems for youth. What 
this solution requires will constitute 
my third and fourth points. 

3. The third point may be stated 
thus: The junior college which is 
to aid in social reconstruction must 
emphasize vocational training. If 
the faculty of the community junior 
college fears to soil its academic 
hands with agricultural machinery 
and livestock, or with the lubrica- 
tion of the vacuum cleaner, or with 
the grease of the automobile engine, 
or with the perplexities of a family 
budget, or with the dust of office 
filing cabinets, then they are living 
in a world removed from the prob- 
lems of those students most in need 
of adjustment and probably cannot 
contribute much directly to social 
reconstruction. The spirit of the 
junior college must be sincerely hos- 
pitable to labor. 

There are at least three ways in 
which this vocational training and 
experience can be given, any one or 
all of which may be suitable for use 
by a junior college: 

a) The customary vocational cur- 
ricula.—These are to be found in 
many technical high schools and 
find their fullest development, per- 
haps, in the Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege. In this yet very young institu- 
tion in the California metropolis 
there are more than a score of quite 
distinct curricula, each leading di- 
rectly to a type of occupation avail- 
able to the graduates. 

b) Apprenticeship and other part- 
time courses.—For these courses all 
the facilities of the community need 
to be canvassed to discover where 
young people may start on the road 
of vocational experience. Not only 
Should these “opportunities include 
those acceptable to the federal and 
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state committees on apprentice 
training, but many more of the in- 
formal type where an employer is 
glad to enter into the sort of ar- 
rangement with the school that will 
assure contact with actual employ- 
ment situations by the youth. At 
the same time these arrangements 
prevent youth’s exploitation. The 
eagerness with which young people 
avail themselves of these opportuni- 
ties is clear proof of their yearning 
to have contact with the actual work 
of the world. 

c) Pubic service.—This type of 
vocational training and experience 
derives its central idea from the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. There 
is much work to be done on the 
public property of communities and 
states. As state and local park areas 
are increased—and they surely will 
be—the amount of work involved in 
the maintenance and conservation 
of this public property will increase. 
This work may be sheer routine to 
a workman who does it year after 
year, but it—much of it—would 
have great educational value for 
youth. Trimming trees, planting 
and tending flowers, building rock 
gardens, and scores of other jobs if 
done by successive classes of young 
people—both boys and girls—under 
the direction of a foreman who is 
concerned to make the work educa- 
tionally valuable would not only be 
vocationally significant but prob- 
ably educationally the most im- 
portant activity in which many of 
these young people could engage. 
Why should not the communities 
have their public facilities main- 
tained by youth to the extent that 
the work done is educationally val- 
uable? Today society has taken 
over so many functions which used 
to be carried on in the home that 
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children and youth have but meager 
contacts with realities. If society in 
its collective capacity will now re- 
store to youth a chance to do those 
things comparable with what the 
homes used to provide, some of the 
barrenness will thus be removed 
from the lives of youths and the 
public will get more economical and 
efficient service. 

It will be understood that for 
most of the young people assigned 
to public service activities, such as- 
signment will constitute only part- 
time employment, just as any other 
apprenticeship job. Certain studies 
will be pursued along with it. These 
will include’ related = subjects, 
whether sciences or arts, but they 
may also include other courses dic- 
tated by the interests, needs, and 
abilities cf the individual young 
people. 

In spirit this suggestion is not un- 
like 4-H Club projects, considered 
educationally. The agricultural boy 
or girl plans some activity which 
puts to the test certain phases of 
agricultural instruction. The proj- 
ect is approved, the boy or girl car- 
ries it out, checks the progress from 
time to time, and finally reports the 
results. Is it not conceivable that 
young people would be as vitally 
interested in other contacts with 
real situations? Mention was made 
of public parks, but there are many 
other types. The county clerk is 
dealing with tax notices, the asses- 
sor with appraisals, the city engi- 
neer with purification of the water 
supply, and so on. A young person 
interested in a given type of job 


could be apprenticed to an appro- « 


priate public official just as at pres- 
ent a young person is apprenticed 
to a machinist in a garage. It would 
be no more difficult to assure an 
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adequate educational return in the 
former case than in the latter, and 
it is possible the former would pro- 
vide as sure a doorway to a job as 
the latter. 

It is now possible, perhaps, for 
you to sense the way in which I wish 
to see the vocational motive pervade 
the community high school and 
junior college. It involves regular 
systematic study of and training for 
vocations, supplemented by a wide 
expansion of the apprenticeship 
idea. All the agricultural, commer- 
cial, and industrial leaders of the 
community should be enlisted in the 
effort to provide young people with 
a chance to connect with real jobs. 
This, of course, will require care 
not to have youths employed at the 
expense of jobs for adults. Supple- 
menting both the vocational train- 
ing and the private apprenticeships, 
the young people might be enlisted 
in the public service to perform 
under supervision educationally val- 
uabie work of a public character. 

4, The fourth point I wish to urge 
is this: The junior college which is 
to aid significantly in current social 
reconstruction must take the lead in 
enriching the leisure time of all the 
young people of the community. I 
say “take the lead” because it is to 
be hoped that many other agencies 
in the community will take an ac- 
tive part in the program. Y.M.C.A.’s, 
Y.W.C.A.’s, churches, boys’ clubs, 
girls’ clubs, service clubs, and many 
others, should join with the high 
school and junior college in map- 
ping out and carrying forward a 
leisure-time program. Its object 
should be at least threefold: (1) to 
occupy wholesomely youth’s idle 
hours; (2) to provide the means 
whereby youths may live joyously; 
(3) to prepare them for continued 


participation in wholesome recrea- 
tion as adults. 

This objective seems trite enough. 
But the dominant idea is very im- 
portant. Society has thrown all 
sorts of obstacles in the way of 
youth’s wholesome expression of 
the exuberance which belongs to 
adolescence. A _ repressive atmos- 
phere surrounds young people. They 
feel that adults tolerate them rather 
than co-operate with them. With 
increased free time crime increases 
among youth. With financial diffi- 
culties for some and with the length- 
ening of college curricula for others, 
marriage is delayed for certain 
classes of young people. Abnormal 
attitudes toward sexual relation- 
ships develop in many. 

These and many other conditions 
combine to make imperative the 
development of a positive program. 
This program must make young 
people feel that the community 
wishes them to live joyously. 

Perhaps the best way to make my 
point clear is to say that I should 
like to see the community assure to 
the youths who stay at home the 
equivalent of the “college life” of 
the youths who go away to college. 
The college takes an interest in see- 
ing to it that there is an abundant 
free-time life for its students. Stu- 
dents publish papers, have debates, 
choruses, orchestras, parties of 
many varieties, a regular program 
of sports and games, and so forth. 
Such a program should be available 
for the young people in the home 
community. When a young person 
becomes adjusted within his social 
group sufficiently well to need no 
such planning in his behalf, the 
community may consider him grad- 
uated from the community “college 
life” program. As long, however, as 
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he hangs around street corners or 
disconsolately lolls back in his chair 
in the pool hall, or cannot break 
through his wallflower state of mind 
at a dance, he is still to be regarded 
as enrolled in the “college-life” pro- 
gram. Even those who are not en- 
rolled in the academic or vocational 
courses should still be enrolled in 
the college-life program. Even many 
who are regularly employed need 
this more abundant leisure life. 
Many of them are lonely indeed— 
especially young women in cities. 
In short, here is the great contribu- 
tion of the junior college to the im- 
mediately most pressing problem 
of social reconstruction. 

I am quite conscious of the prob- 
ability that you regard this sugges- 
tion as wild and unworkable. You 
are already overloaded with work in 
the interest of the relatively small 
numbers now enrolled in your in- 
stitutions. Your budgets are meager. 
The traditions are for an academic 
institution. You will lose caste with 
the universities or at the worst may 
be divorced by them. All these 
things I know. At the same time I 
have faith that at least some com- 
munities feel so keenly the urgency 
of the youth problem that if some- 
one came forward with a proposal 
that promised to solve it even in 
part, the community would over- 
come all obstacles in the way of that 
proposal. A community educational 
institution which leads the way in 
uniting all the youth agencies in a 
positive leisure program’ which 
promises to restore the abundant 
life to youth will, in my opinion, 
get a ready response from the com- 
munity. To carry it out, a surpris- 
ing amount of competent help will 
volunteer. Every community has 


many able persons wishing for some 


constructive social service to render. 
The young people themselves will, 
of course, carry the main load if 
they are organized well for the pur- 
pose. The academic program on the 
basis of which your college is re- 
lated to the universities need not be 
adversely affected. At any rate, will 
you ask yourselves this question: 
“If the schools and colleges do not 
do this job, who will?” 

0. The fifth point is this: The 
junior college must be the center of 
the adult education program of the 
community. Social reconstruction 
calls for two kinds of adult educa- 
tion in particular: (a) Many men 
and women need to be brought up 
to date on the content and method 
of their vocational and professional 
lives. Jobs are slipping away from 
them. What was good enough a few 
years ago is not acceptable today. 
To facilitate the holding of lectures, 
the organization of study and dis- 
cussion groups and the building up 
of suitable reading collections in the 
library is a service the junior college 
can render. (b) People have come 
to the realization that if the United 
States is to make a success of its 
experiment in democracy something 
must be done to get adults to take 
seriously their responsibilities as 
citizens. There are no doubt many 
different methods, but on one thing 
there is general agreement. Some 
agency in the community must in- 
terest itself in the program. It will 
not run itself. Social, economic, and 
political issues are so baffling no 
adequate consideration is likely to 
be given them unless under very 
competent leadership. In a com- 
munity which has the sort of junior 
college described above it would be 
natural for the junior college to take 
the lead in organizing a program of 
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adult civic education. Such a pro- 
gram is but the extension of the 
civic education program carried on 
for the students in the college. Such 
program would be but a phase of the 
wider program through which the 
college would serve the cultural and 
aesthetic needs of the community, 
but would be the particular phase 
needing emphasis now as an aid to 
social reconstruction. 

6. Finally, the sixth point is this: 
The junior college must educate for 
social intelligence. This, the most 
basic of all the requirements of the 
college, may yet be disposed of 
briefly because you are all quite 
familiar with it and committed to 
it as a dominant purpose. The next 
generation must be grounded in the 
information concerning the interde- 
pendence of people in a machine 
civilization. They must also be 
habituated to co-operative living by 
the methods of the classroom and 
by the activities fostered by the stu- 
dents themselves. To get under- 
standing of our social and economic 


situation is the first step on the road 
to ridding it of some of its faults. 
The junior college is the institution 
to which we look with most hope 
for that essential widespread under- 
standing. 


SUMMARY 

The junior college which will 
function best in this period of social 
reconstruction is one characterized 
by these six statements: (1) It must 
be distinctly a community institu- 
tion; (2) it must be intimately re- 
lated to the high school in its pro- 
gram; (3) it must be genuinely hos- 
pitable to vocational education; (4) 
it must so organize the community 
resources that an abundant leisure 
life shall be participated in by most 
all the youth, particularly the unem- 
ployed ones; (5) it must be the 
center of an adult education pro- 
gram; (6) it must achieve such a 
measure of social intelligence 
among its students that they can 
play their part in moving toward 
greater and greater co-operation. - 














Guidance in the Junior College 


HARRY E. TYLER* 


In the average public junior col- 
lege, only a minority of the entire 
student body continues its educa- 
tion beyond the junior college level. 
To build the entire organization 
upon the needs of this group is not 
only educationally unsound, but 
economically untenable. This fact 
has been recognized by the admin- 
istrators of some institutions in the 
past, and is becoming increasingly 
apparent to most of them in these 
trying times. 

All junior college students face a 
bewildering variety of problems 
whether they continue their educa- 
tion beyond their present situation 
or not. It has become trite to point 
out the confusion that surrounds 
youth today, but as junior college 
educators we cannot ignore its im- 
plications. The junior college must 
recognize its responsibility in train- 
ing the entire personality of the stu- 
dent as well as offering courses for 
the lower-division requirements of 
the few. Junior college executives 
have sensed this present need and 
have consequently given thought to 
some sort of program of guidance in 
their institutions. If youth is to find 
its place in this maddening age, it 
must be taught to make life adjust- 


* President Jeremiah B. Lillard, Sacra- 
mento Junior College, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, spoke informally without manu- 
script on the general topic, “Achievements 
of Transferred Students.” As part of his 
address he read the following paper by a 
member of his staff, Harry E. Tyler, Dean 
of Counseling, on some of the guidance 
aspects of the problem. 


ments, not only wisely, but happily. 
No doubt much of the difficulty that 
confronts our young people today is 
caused by the lag between industrial 
and mechanical development on the 
one hand, and social progress on the 
other. We must admit, however, 
that this chaotic condition has been 
heightened by the confusing and 
conflicting educational philosophies 
that have dominated our schools. A 
guidance program in the junior col- 
lege is, therefore, not a “fad” or a 
“frill,” but a downright necessity if 
American youth is to emerge from 
our institutions better citizens than 
they entered. An effective guidance 
service reduces the problems of the 
transfer student and gives a helping 
hand to the greater majority that 
does not go on to further formal 
education. 

The form that guidance programs 
have taken differs from school to 
school. With characteristic Amer- 
ican “individualism” we have each 
set up our “system” with little re- 
gard for the experiments of others 
in the same field. It is true that the 
best program for any given junior 
college must be the one that is best 
adapted to its local needs, but there 
should be a common philosophy for 
all. Even a cursory survey of the 
problems of junior college transfers 
indicates that the students have had 
very inadequate assistance in prepa- 
ration for the problems that awaited 
them in the upper division, and 
terminal or non-graduating §stu- 
dents have faced the outside world 
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Guidance in the Junior College 


likewise woefully lacking in adjust- 
ment techniques. 

The guidance program in the Sac- 
ramento Junior College had its be- 
ginnings in a definite philosophy 
that one of the purposes of the jun- 
ior college is to help students to 
help themselves. Every feature of 
the program has been made as prac- 
tical as possible. Our guidance serv- 
ice to students is headed up in the 
Student Personne! Department, 
which was first established in the 
fall of 1980. The members of this 
department, after considering care- 
fully the needs of our constituents 
and the type of institution in which 
they were working, framed a phi- 
losophy of guidance which stated its 
underlying principle “to help stu- 
dents to help themselves.” This was 
elaborated by three further state- 
ments indicating the necessity of 
“obtaining as complete an under- 
standing of the students’ ability, 
history, previous’ school _ record, 
family life, and ambitions as is pos- 
sible; in the light of all available 
data offering counsel and help to 
the student in his decisions regard- 
ing both school plans and life plans, 
and to help students live their own 
lives by offering counsel and guid- 
ance, and refraining from the use of 
coercion and force.” 

But a guidance program is not 
merely a philosophy—it must have 
definite objectives that comprehend 
modern youth living in a modern 
world. The aims of guidance in the 
junior college must be based upon 
an understanding of this interrela- 
tionship. The objectives of our Stu- 
dent Personnel Department in Sac- 
ramento are stated thus: “to help 
students to realize a_ successful 
school career, a successful life ca- 
reer, and ‘the good life’.” To omit 
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any one of this trinity, it seems to 
us, is to fail to understand the kind 
of service that youth needs. Most 
educators would agree that guidance 
in education is necessary to help 
students achieve the utmost from 
their schooling, many would em- 
phasize the importance of voca- 
tional counseling, but to help stu- 
dents achieve “the good life” is to 
aim at the highest in mental hygiene 
and personality integration. 

Counseling becomes but a hollow 
Shell, or resolves itself into a dim 
vagary of “‘wishful thinking” unless 
its philosophy and objectives form 
the foundation of a vigorous pro- 
gram of action that is readily acces- 
sible to the students for whom it is 
intended. The activities involved in 
an adequate junior college guidance 
program are many and varied. Of 
course one of the principal activities 
is involved in helping students to 
make a success of their school ca- 
reers. The whole registration or 
matriculation procedure should be 
a part of this phase of guidance. No 
scholastic counseling can be of any 
value unless it is based upon the 
data furnished by aptitude, achieve- 
ment, personality, or other tests. 
Some sort of profile upon which 
this data is recorded should be made 
and placed in the hands of counsel- 
ors while students are being assisted 
in the making of their study pro- 
grams. Counselors should be in- 
formed as to the scholastic prog- 
ress being made by their counselees 
and should be available for con- 
sultation by the students. Much help 
can be given through group guid- 
ance in orientation classes, “‘how-to- 
study” groups, or other classes of 
that type. 

Students who need help in the se- 
lection of avenues for training in 
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the vocational field should find a 
junior college counseling system a 
valuable aid, provided it is manned 
by a qualified personnel. The stu- 
dents’ relation to the whole field of 
vocations in the present complex 
state of society requires the help 
that good counselors can give. Re- 
adjustments in vocations, changes 
in opportunities available, and pos- 
sible tryout procedures are some of 
the areas in which vocational guid- 
ance may function. 

It is in the field of counseling 
usually referred to as “life counsel- 
ing” that the guidance worker can 
do much to help the junior college 
student lay the foundations of the 
“good life.”” The all too frequently 
disintegrating effect of modern so- 
cial life, necessity for self-support, 
broken homes, religious’ uncer- 
tainty, changing mores of youth, 
and family indifference frequently 
result in many bad personality ad- 
justments. The junior college age is 
well called the “critical age,” for it 
is at this age that these destructive 
factors are most keenly felt. The 
counselor must be a sort of com- 
bination “father confessor” and 
wise educator. Youth at this age has 
no need of preachments, nor will the 
mouthing of age-old platitudes be of 
any value. The junior college coun- 
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selor must know some of the arts of 
the successful psychiatrist and be 
able to help the student realize the 
techniques of mental hygiene. It is 
in the realm of personal problems 
that junior college guidance pro- 
grams are most necessary and most 
difficult. 

The average curriculum of the 
junior college is made up of an 
amazing array of courses in the 
various subject-matter fields. Their 
very complexity and seeming sepa- 
ration from each other in them- 
selves act as a disintegrating factor 
in the life of the student. We must 
have somewhere near the heart of 
the institution a service that is read- 
ily available to all students where 
they may come and find help in 
bringing together these threads of 
knowledge into an organic whole. 
Here, then, is justification enough 
for guidance in the Junior college. If 
we as junior college educators are 
serious in our mission—if we really 
believe in the institution we repre- 
sent—we will give support to an 
adequate counseling service to help 
our students not only make better 
adjustments when they transfer to 
higher institutions, but, what is to 
my mind more important, make 
happy and wholesome personalities 
wherever they may go. 
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Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Py. &. 


It would be quite useless to enu- 
merate extensive statistics on the 
question of unemployment. Condi- 
tions are bad—everyone is conscious 
of that fact; and they have, in the 
not too far distant past, been even 
worse. The Middle West, for ex- 
ample, can raise more food during 
the summer months than the rest 
of the country can eat up during an 
entire year. And yet, thousands of 
people, young and old, are under- 
nourished or even starving. A single 
area in the deep South with a radius 
of one hundred miles can raise 
enough raw materials during a 
single cotton growing season _ to 
clothe adequately the entire popula- 
tion of the United States; and yet 
thousands of our citizens are not 
warmly clad or at best must resort 
to makeshift clothing, amounting 
oftentimes to mere rags. 

Instances of this sort might be 
multiplied indefinitely. But the pic- 
ture is too dismal; and a rehearsal 
of our miseries is too often not food 
for reflection and remedy, but mere 
sentimental wallowing. However, 
there is probably no very simple 
and clear solution to the riddle; and 
for this reason our purple-faced 
friends must be forgiven their tears. 

Far be it from me to entertain 
even in the private chambers of my 
thinking a simple and ready patent 


*Examiner and Executive Secretary, 
University System of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. This paper was read, in the ab- 
sence of the author, by Dr. Ben D. Wood, 
of Columbia University. 
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medicine that will cure our social 
ills. But if I may venture even a 
timid suggestion by way of pallia- 
tive measure, it is this: having fol- 
lowed with some care the develop- 
ment of the junior college move- 
ment, I am eonvinced that in this 
educational unit lies the key to one 
of the most tormenting problems 
which is facing the American pub- 
lic. With almost uncounted num- 
bers of youth between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one, jobless, and 
without hope of finding a Job, some 
provision must be made for the 
legitimate outlet of their energies 
and talents. In a very large meas- 
ure the junior college is the answer. 
But it would be a sorry state of af- 
fairs if we as educators were to fur- 
nish American youth with an insti- 
tution whose sole aim was to save 
young men and young women from 
the penal institutions. And in this 
fact lies the challenge and the prom- 
ise of the junior college. . 
Admittedly, large numbers of the 
young people who enter upon a jun- 
ior college career are unfitted by 
virtue of their temperament, their 
environment, and their intellectual 
heredity for two years of fellowship 
with Plato, John Locke, Herbart, or 
Einstein. Many of these young 
people committed to a rigidly dis- 
ciplinarian contact with the classics 
would profit themselves and their 
neighbors in no wise. Instead, they 
would develop a habit of leering and 
Sniggering at the sacred and the 
beautiful, a habit to which a little 
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in the nature of brawling indiscre- 
tions would be preferable. 

For many of these young people 
the intricate harmonies of a Bach 
fugue will be forever a closed book; 
to many of them the impassioned 
and overidealized raptures of the 
“Moonlight Sonata” can be little 
more than sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal; for scores of them 
the sensuous ecstasies of John Keats 
can stir but vague repercussions in 
their collective viscera which will 
have no aesthetic overtones. If the 
classics of art and learning and 
science are forced upon this great 
mass of humankind with the dis- 
passionate zeal of a pastry expert 
applying a cooky cutter, only heaven 
itself, with all its eyes, can foretell 
the outcome. Never before in the 
history of the United States have the 
teachers of youth been confronted 
with a more serious call to arms. 
Wedded to subject matter, having 
behind them years of service and 
the tradition of the graduate school, 
many of them fired with a love of 
knowledge for its own sake—these 
people are now face to face with the 
almost superhuman task of read- 
justing their outlook and of mar- 
shalling their energies in a new 
cause—the cause of youth. 

But the old patterns of thinking, 
the old familiar points of view, the 
years of immersion in the lore of 
the classics or in the laboratory can- 
not be thrust aside cavalierly with 
a backhand gesture. If college 
teachers are to meet on anything 
like common ground the hordes of 
matriculates who are now and will 
continue to storm their citadel, 
there must be a concession on the 
part of youth as well as on the part 
of the faculties. 

The junior colleges are wisely, if 
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not always courageously, attempt- 
ing to meet these trans - Alpine 
strangers at least half way on their 
own ground. Recent years have wit- 
nessed the infiltration of so-called 
survey courses in a score or more 
of liberal arts colleges and junior 
colleges. By some, these courses of 
the bird’s-eye view persuasion have 
been heralded as a new brand of 
education which will save the moss- 
backs from a hasty grave and the 
students from dry -as-dust bore- 
dom. By others, the survey courses 
have been condemned as piffle, and 
patter, and twaddle. If the truth 
be known, neither point of view 
is practically nor psychologically 
sound. Twenty-five years of cumu- 
lative research have demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a reasonable 
doubt that no single curriculum 
however brilliantly conceived can 
possibly be adequate for all comers. 
Darwin was notoriously indigent in 
his studies; and Einstein is reputed 
to have been no model schoolboy. 

The most common _ verbalized 
apology for a uniform curriculum, 
whether it consist of survey courses 
or the modified classical type, is 
that it should produce the well- 
rounded citizen. And the assump- 
tion which underlies this assertion 
is that everybody is capable of be- 
coming well rounded. The argu- 
ment is hardly worth considering. 
Certainly it is refuted in the fact 
that no college faculty holding to 
the “well-rounded” point of view 
has had the temerity to offer itself 
for evaluation as having satisfied 
the criterion! 

But there is probably consider- 
able justification, nevertheless, for 
a certain amount of uniformity in 
curricula, particularly curricula of 
the survey kind. And the justifica- 
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tion lies in the fact that such cur- 
ricula are definite concessions on 
the part of faculty members toward 
satisfying the needs of a new kind 
of student forced into their midst 
by the economic exigencies of the 
past five years. To me such cur- 
ricula seem justified in so far as 
they are admittedly a temporary 
measure, an act of expediency. And 
this practice may legitimately ob- 
tain only until such a time as facul- 
ties have become oriented to the 
new demands which are being made 
upon them and have become fur- 
ther oriented to a scientific appre- 
ciation of the meaning of individual 
differences together with their im- 
plications. 

The re-education of faculties to 
a new point of view is not nearly so 
difficult as it sounds. I am, per- 
force, led to draw upon my own 
experiences and observations to il- 
lustrate my point. When, in 1930, 
the Board of Regents of the state 
institutions of higher learning in 
Georgia made certain sweeping 
changes in the organization of the 
collegiate units, one of the measures 
introduced for the purpose of bring- 
ing a State of equilibrium out of a 
state of chaos was the introduction 
of survey courses at the junior col- 
lege level. These courses which 
covered the fields of the humanities, 
the biological and physical sciences, 
the social studies, and mathematics 
were constructed by members of 
the faculties acting co-operatively. 
This fact in itself brought a sense 
of rapport not only to those teach- 
ers engaged in offering courses in 
the same subjects, but to all the 
teachers of junior college students 
collectively. And this sense of a 
common purpose has created one of 
those intangible social institutions 


whose pillars are unseen and whose 
roof is a stretch of sky. 

In their attempt to meet the prob- 
lems of youth, the regents had the 
foresight to recognize that analysis 
into the potentialities of youth was 
an indispensable part of any sound 
attack upon the problem. Hence, 
they recommended that scientific 
evaluation of student achievement 
and student potentialities be under- 
taken. Not all the desired outcomes 
of education had been canvassed in 
the prologues to the survey courses, 
and not all the machinery for pro- 
viding expression for individual in- 
itiative on the part of students had 
been made available. Nevertheless, 
it was thought wise to attempt 
measurement of those things which 
could be measured in the light of 
the circumstances. And so uniform, 
objective examinations were intro- 
duced as complementary to all the 
survey courses. 

Examinations have so long been 
a part of the academic tradition 
that their raison d’étre has all too 
frequently been lost among the frag- 
ments of memory; or worse still, 
they are justified, nay even glorified, 
on irrelevant grounds. Tests given 
for the sole purpose of passing or 
failing a student in a given course 
are, at best, of doubtful value. Mere 
passing or failing of students for the 
purpose of setting up “credit” rec- 
ords subverts the purpose of a seri- 
ous educational program. 

Ill-advised concentration of atten- 
tion on curricula has led to the fal- 
lacy, and though curricula in their 
own right are not to blame, they are 
not beyond criticism. For example, 
how are curricula formed? Roughly, 
Professor X, feeling the need for 
more background, sallies forth to a 
great university; and there he se- 
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lects a course in “neural fatigue”’ if 
he be a biologist, or in “the legal 
records of Pompeii” if he be a his- 
torian, or in “the antecedents of 
Ricardo’s laws” if he be an econo- 
mist. And when he returns to the 
campus where he is employed, he 
naturally wants to offer the courses 
in fatigue or Pompeii or Ricardo, 
as the case may be. Thus the rare- 
fied chemistry of the graduate school 
seeps in dilute form into the under- 
graduate curriculum. No wonder 
professors complain about the stu- 
pidity of their students. 

A story comes to mind of a stu- 
dent with wrinkled brow, plodding 
a blind and uncertain course through 
“A Theory of the Functions of a 
Real Variable.”” Somewhere in me- 
dias res the phylogenetically ancient 
portion of his nervous system de- 
manded satisfaction. He must get 
his feet on the ground. So he inter- 
rupted the professorial niceties to 
pose this one: “If a boy bought 12 
bananas for 24 cents, how much 
would 8 cost?” The teacher struck 
the thoughtful pose, clapped a hand 
on his forehead and slapped the 
extended elbow with his free palm. 
Then he suddenly cried “Eureka,” 
or words to that effect, rushed to the 
blackboard and began to fill it with 
figures. 

In recounting the story some 
hours later, the boy reported, “Be- 
fore he finished I had worked the 
answer out myself, and besides I 
could have eaten the bananas!” 

No! Curricula are not to blame 
for educational  dissatisfactions, 
either on the part of students or of 
teachers. There are _ occasional 


youngsters who can outrun any cur- 
riculum or outwit any examination. 
But overconcentration of educators 
on curricula as an end in themselves 
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has led to neglect of other equally 
important matters. Thus it is that 
examinations have come to be for- 
gotten except as pass-fail devices; 
thus it is that the major, emergent 
functions of examinations—educa- 
tional diagnosis and guidance — 
have yet to get their innings. 

Without diagnosis and guidance! 
inexcusable and unforgivable prac- 
tices will go on: students who have 
no appropriate aptitudes or inter- 
ests will continue to people our 
courses in Ricardo, Pompeii, and 
theories of variables. And many 
whose drives would push them into 
recondite fields and into truly crea- 
tive scholarship will be left marking 
time as private soldiers doing close- 
order drill, when they should be in 
process of becoming our future 
Generals. 

The program in Georgia is most 
certainly not confined to the routine 
matter of administering examina- 
tions or the ticketing, docketing, 
and filing of data. 

Examinations in and of them- 
selves are completely and abysmally 
worthless unless their results are 
used for the purpose of unearthing 
the potentialities of youth and for 
giving each individual student the 
best possible advice which grows 
out of the indications of measure- 
ment. Thus students may advisedly 
be directed into professional train- 
ing or into types of work which do 
not call particularly for book learn- 
ing. 

Since the stock in trade of col- 


1A philosophy of education which 
places studying the student on an equal 
footing with studying curricula has been 
eloquently announced and as nicely docu- 
mented by Dean Max McConn, “Examina- 
tions Old and New: Their Uses and 
Abuses,” Educational Record, October 1935. 
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leges is book learning, however, it 
is necessary that teachers deal 
largely in their subject matters and 
that they attempt to teach subject 
matter. For this reason, we are at- 
tempting in Georgia to find out what 
influence certain physical states 
may have upon learning. For ex- 
ample, we are making color tests of 
the blood of large samples of our 
student body, and are following up 
any indications of anemia with thor- 
ough medical diagnosis into the 
causes. Before such diagnoses have 
been made, all students have been 
subjected to examinations that test 
their learning in several subject- 
matter fields. Those who receive 
special medical treatment and who 
respond satisfactorily will be re- 
tested on their achievement, accord- 
ing to scientific practices, so that we 
shall have fairly certain knowledge 
of the effects of various physical 
conditions upon rates of progress in 
learning. As soon as possible, simi- 
lar studies will be extended to the 
effects of certain factors of diet upon 
learning. Already extensive medical 
data have been assembled; and it 
will be only a matter of a short time 
until we can determine many of the 
relationships which may obtain be- 
tweer medical data and the data 
from achievement tests. 

As I have already said, tests, 
whether they be medical or intellec- 
tual in character, need to be inter- 
preted and their indications put into 
practical effect. To this end, a care- 
fully selected committee of experts 
of the University System of Georgia 
are at work with test data of various 
kinds and with observations which 
they have made or are making of 
conditions in typical communities. 
The techniques of these particular 
community surveys are too elabo- 


rate to report here, and many of 
them are hardly to be regarded as 
scientific. Nevertheless, the assem- 
bling of information about students 
and about communities in which 
they are going to live should be of 
considerable help in the formula- 
tion of curricular offerings for the 
near future. 

At least since the period of the 
World War colleges have been faced 
with the incredibly difficult task of 
adjustment to the heterogeneous 
groups which have been admitted to 
their midst. Unfortunately the ma- 
jority of reforms to meet this situ- 
ation have been in the direction of 
blanket prescriptions, curricular re- 
shuffling, and the stipulation of pre- 
requisites. Such curricular reform 
has its place; the reorganization in 
the Georgia system on this point is 
more than justified. But without 
individual diagnosis and guidance, 
such reform will be little more than 
a dead-end, a cul-de-sac from which 
there is no escape. 

So far in this paper, I have been 
dealing with how the junior college 
may adapt itself to the demands 
which are made upon it. Since the 
teachers in this educational unit 
have been trained in the academic 
tradition, it is necessary that for the 
present and for a considerable time 
to come that academic subject mat- 
ter be taught, but they may be modi- 
fied so that they are within the com- 
prehension of a larger percentage 
of the student population than 
would be true if they were taught 
along strictly traditional lines. This 
modification of the academic dis- 
ciplines for the consumption of a 
large youth population is a neces- 
sary measure, but salvation for 
youth and the junior college move- 
ment can hardly be conceived until 
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such a time as teachers in training 
have concentrated the focus of their 
attention upon students as individ- 
ual persons and not upon subject 
matter as a rare substance confined 
within the covers of a book. 

The great challenge to the junior 
college movement, both from a re- 
search and a service point of view, 
lies in the field of developing stu- 
dents into personalities. Everyone 
knows that the best jobs are not 
those that are tailor-made and on 
file in an employment office. Rather, 
the best jobs, large or small, are 
those which are created by a person 
who has something to give, and who 
earns a just compensation for his 
services. If you will consult the 
medical profession in your city, you 
will probably learn that there is one 
doctor in the town who is regarded 
above all others as an authority on 
diseases of the inner ear, another 
on disorders of the liver, another on 
spinal infections. These men have 
risen to a position of high regard in 
the eyes of their colleagues and of 
the public. If you will make in- 
quiries, which must be subtly car- 
ried on, in the very hotel at which 
you are staying, you will probably 
discover that there is one person in 
the kitchen who is famed far and 
wide for such a simple thing as the 
making of a lemon pie. And if you 
will carry your inquiries further, 
you will no doubt find several very 
indispensable people whose services 
the hotel management would part 
with most reluctantly. Through all 
the range of human occupations, 


indulged for gain, you will find that 
the people who are most satisfied 
are those who are most valuable. 
They are the ones who have some- 
thing special to contribute, some- 
thing that they do better than any- 
one else. It would not be too much 
to say that some very attractive 
looking girls could be invaluable in 
some job simply because they are 
attractive; and conversely a very 
ugly man may make capital out of 
his natural misfortune. To find what 
the boy and the girl can do, to find 
what the boy or girl is and may be- 
come—these are the problems of 
education. 

The primary task of the junior 
college then becomes the indoctrina- 
tion of youth with the feeling of 
adequacy, and the secondary task 
the setting up of elaborate, thor- 
oughgoing, comprehensive devices 
for helping the young man to under- 
stand himself and to realize his 
highest potentialities whether these 
are academic or otherwise. Among 
these devices the particular constel- 
lation which is most immediately 
promising and which has behind it 
the most certain scientific tradition 
is the matter of diagnostic testing. 
The pink-pill era in medicine has 
long since disappeared from the 
social scene, except for the very out- 
posts of civilization. The pink-pill 
era in education is only now begin- 
ning to give way; and the junior 
colleges may further progress in es- 
tablishing scientific diagnosis and 
guidance if they will but set them- 
selves assiduously to work. 
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Junior College Financial Problems 


GEORGE E. VAN DYKE* 


On behalf of the Financial Ad- 
visory Service of the American 
Council on Education, I wish to 
express our appreciation to this As- 
sociation and its officers for extend- 
ing to us the privilege of talking to 
you this afternoon. 

I regret to say it has been neces- 
sary for me to modify somewhat the 
paper I had originally planned to 
present at this meeting. That paper 
was to have been a discussion of the 
financing of junior colleges as 
shown, especially, through the state- 
ments of income and expenditures 
of such institutions. My inability, 
however, to collect reliable, com- 
plete, and comparable data on in- 
come and expenditures led me to 
feel that a discussion of financial 
reports for junior colleges might be 
of singular interest to you at this 
time. I have, therefore, modified my 
original plans and have prepared a 
description of the work and organi- 
zation of the office with which I am 
connected, a discussion of some of 
the more important considerations 
in regard to financial reports for 
junior colleges, and a proposal for 
a co-operative study on the part of 
this Association and the Financial 
Advisory Service for the purpose of 
developing desirable types of finan- 
cial reports for junior colleges. 

The Financial Advisory Service 
grew out of the activities of the Na- 
tional Committee on Standard Re- 


* Technical Associate, Financial Advis- 
ory Service, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


ports for Institutions of Higher 
Education, a committee established 
five years ago for the purpose of de- 
veloping uniform types of financial 
and statistical reports for colleges 
and universities. The personnel of 
the committee was varied. Although 
financial and business officers of 
colleges and universities predomi- 
nated in number, the committee in- 
cluded also college presidents, pro- 
fessors in the field of higher educa- 
tion, and one registrar. These men 
came from all parts of the country, 
and the institutions they repre- 
sented differed in size, scope of ac- 
tivities, and types of organization. 
The final report of the committee, 
entitled Financial Reports for Col- 
leges and Universities, was pub- 
lished just a year ago, February 
1935, by the University of Chicago 
Press, and at least one copy was 
sent to the officer in charge of the 
financial reports in every endowed 
and state-supported institution in 
the country. 

The National Committee has done 
what few other committees of its 
type have done — it accomplished 
the purpose for which it was estab- 
lished; it published its final report; 
it disbanded. As a committee its 
work is finished, but much still re- 
mains to be done in the field of 
financial administration. While the 
committee was in operation, its offi- 
cers and members were called upon 
from time to time to aid individual 
institutions, not only on accounting 
and reporting matters, but also on 
other financial and business prob- 
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lems. Sometimes visits were made 
to institutions. More frequently, 
however, the problems were dealt 
with through correspondence. As 
the committee finished its work, it 
was felt by the members, and also 
by others associated and acquainted 
with the activities of the committee, 
that a central office might well be 
established to take over the discus- 
sions, reports, and data that had 
accumulated during its operation, 
and to make this material available 
to all institutions. To this office 
would be sent requests for aid from 
individual colleges. The office, fur- 
thermore, would serve on a national 
scale as a clearing house for infor- 
mation and guidance for institu- 
tions in dealing with financial and 
business problems. A proposal to 
this effect was made to the General 
Education Board and to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The for- 
mer organization appropriated the 
funds necessary for carrying on the 
project, and the latter organization 
agreed to supervise the work. The 
project is under the general direc- 
tion of Lloyd Morey, former Chair- 
man of the National Committee, as 
Chief Consultant. 

The Financial Advisory Service 
has been established, for one thing, 
to aid in the interpretation of the 
recommendations of the National 
Committee on Standard Reports, 
and to assist institutions in adapt- 
ing these recommendations to their 
own situations and in modifying 
their accounting and business or- 
ganizations to produce the types of 
reports suggested by the committee. 
Its program, however, includes 
much more than this. it includes 
the studying of fundamental prob- 
lems in finance and business admin- 
istration and the publishing of re- 


ports on these problems. A series 
of bulletins is being developed, and 
a copy of each bulletin is being sent 
to the financial or academic officers 
of colleges and universities who are 
interested in them. Two bulletins 
already have been completed; the 
first deals with the relation of the 
financial organization to the aca- 
demic administration of educational 
institutions; the second, with the 
problem of depreciation as applied 
to the buildings and equipment of 
colleges and universities. Two other 
reports are now in process and will 
be ready for distribution shortly. 
One deals with the form, content, 
and purposes of the balance sheet in 
institutional reporting; the other, 
with the practices followed in edu- 
cational institutions in procuring 
professional counsel and service in 
regard to legal, financial, and in- 
vestment problems. These typify the 
kinds of subjects being studied. 

We wish to emphasize the point 
that the services of this office are 
available to all types of educational 
institutions, organizations, founda- 
tions, and offices at no cost to them, 
except for travel and maintenance 
in cases where a_ representative 
from the Service is invited to visit 
a group or institution personally. 
Although much of our work is done 
through correspondence and pub- 
lished reports, in many cases the 
most effective help can be given only 
through personal visits. 

We do not claim to be able to 
answer fully and completely every 
problem presented to us. An effort, 
however, will be made to obtain in- 
formation and data on every ques- 
tion or project which we receive. If 
information is not available in our 
files and cannot be located in cur- 
rent literature, we shall draw upon 
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the experiences and knowledge of 
outstanding men in this field of ad- 
ministration. If necessary, we are 
prepared to draw such men together 
for consultation in advisory groups. 

A project which is undoubtedly 
of special interest to this group, and 
one which the Financial Advisory 
Service is in a position to render 
specific aid in attacking, deals with 
the problem of uniform accounting 
and reporting for junior colleges. 
Last year Mr. Henry G. Badger, of 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, presented a paper at the meet- 
ing of this Association in which he 
described in a very clear manner 
the difficulties he had experienced 
in attempting to collect reliable and 
accurate financial statistics from 
junior colleges. It is not necessary 
at this time to expand on that very 
excellent discussion. Before the Na- 
tional Committee on Standard Re- 
ports started its work, the United 
States Office experienced the same 
difficulty in collecting data from the 
four-year colleges and universities. 
Since the committee published its 
recommendations, the situation has 
changed greatly. The Office of Edu- 
cation as well as other controlling 
bodies, such as the state depart- 
ments of instruction and regional 
accrediting associations, are now 
finding it much easier to collect re- 
liable financial statistics concerning 
the operation of educational institu- 
tions. We feel that the problems of 
developing desirable types of finan- 
cial reports, and outlining prin- 
ciples of uniform accounting pro- 
cedures for junior colleges, are 
important enough to justify study 
by a special committee of your 
group. Both the Office of Education 
and the Financial Advisory Service 
would be happy to co-operate with 
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such a committee in this study. That 
commission should be made up of 
your own men. It would be desir- 
able for the group to include busi- 
ness and financial officers as well 
as academic officers. It should have 
the counsel of technical experts in 
accountancy so that the reports 
recommended will be based on 
sound accounting principles. 

The Financial Advisory Service 
could be used by this commission 
in a variety of ways. The experi- 
ences gained in the activities of the 
National Committee on Standard 
Reports, and the reports and discus- 
sions of that group are at your dis- 
posal. The Service could operate as 
the permanent secretarial and edi- 
torial office to take care of the vast 
amount of detail work necessary in 
pursuing the project. The experi- 
ence of the National Committee in- 
dicates the necessity of such a per- 
manent secretarial office. A number 
of other services could be enumer- 
ated. 

We realize that the type of con- 
trol and organization of junior col- 
leges exerts an important influence 
on the problem of financial reports. 
Some junior colleges are conducted 
under the same organization as pub- 
lic secondary schools. Some are 
conducted as privately controlled, 
endowed colleges. It would seem 
that the reports already developed 
by the National Committee for four- 
year colleges and universities could 
be used by this latter group with 
little or no modification. Further- 
more, the reports recommended by 
this committee might serve as the 
groundwork, or point of departure, 
in developing report forms appli- 
cable to the publicly controlled jun- 
ior colleges. 

In both publicly and privately 
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controlled institutions, the junior 
college is frequently housed in the 
same buildings with the high school, 
uses the same facilities and sup- 
plies, and employs the services of 
the same instructors and adminis- 
trative officers. The financial re- 
ports of colleges conducted under 
these conditions should reflect this 
situation, and should include the 
income and expenditures which ap- 
ply only to the junior college. This 
means, of course, that allocation of 
many of the items must be made 
betweer the two units. 

Practical and satisfactory meth- 
ods have been developed and used 
in four-year colleges and universi- 
ties for the purpose of allocating 
items of expenditures between two 
or more academic divisions which 
use the same buildings, equipment, 
supplies, and materials, and which 
are being served by the same ad- 
ministrative and teaching staff. It 
may be that these bases could be 
adapted to the junior colleges. The 
most reliable basis, for example, for 
allocating salaries is the actual 
amount of time devoted to the per- 
formance of duties in the different 
divisions. This procedure entails a 
considerable amount of work. Less 
detailed methods may be_ used 
which under many circumstances 
probably will provide satisfactory 
results. Average daily attendance 
may be used as the basis of allocat- 
ing the salaries of the general ad- 
ministrative officers, and the teach- 
ing load may be used for the faculty 
members. 

A desirable basis of allocating ex- 
penditures for instructional sup- 
plies and materials is the number 
of students enrolled in the various 
courses. For example, the propor- 
tion of the expenditures for instruc- 


tional supplies used in the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry which should be 
charged to the junior college would 
be that proportion which the num- 
ber of junior college students en- 
rolled in courses in chemistry is of 
the total number of students en- 
rolled in all courses in chemistry. 
A refinement of this method would 
be weighting the number of junior 
college students enrolled in chem- 
istry courses in an appropriate man- 
ner to provide for the greater amount 
of supplies and materials which 
probably is used in the junior col- 
lege courses. 

Expenditures relating to the op- 
eration and maintenance of the 
plant may be allocated on the basis 
of the space in the buildings used by 
the two divisions. A refinement of 
this figure would be obtained by 
weighting it according to the num- 
ber of hours the space is used, and 
expressing the measure as_ the 
‘“‘square-foot-hours of space used.” 

If transportation is provided for 
junior college students as well as 
high-school pupils, the costs may be 
allocated between the two divisions 
on the basis of the average number 
of students transported. 

Expenditures in connection with 
the library should be allocated on 
the basis of the extent of use made 
of the library facilities by students 
in the two divisions. Undoubtedly 
junior college students use library 
facilities more, and demand more 
service from the librarians, than do 
high-school students. The actual 
use made of the library facilities, 
therefore, should form the basis for 
allocating these expenditures. 

These are offered merely as sug- 
gestions of a starting point for a 
complete and exhaustive study of 
the most desirable and practical 
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methods of accounting for the ex- 
penditures of junior colleges when 
conducted in connection with other 
school organizations, which study 
could be carried on by this Associa- 
tion with the co-operation of the 
United States Office of Education 
and the Financial Advisory Service. 

Another problem that is met by 
the publicly controlled junior col- 
leges is the necessity of reporting 
to state departments and officials on 
forms and blanks prescribed by 
them. A similar situation faced 
practically all the publicly con- 
trolled colleges and universities at 
the time the National Committee be- 
gan its work. Most teachers’ colleges 
at the present time are faced with 
this situation. Perhaps little can be 
done in the development of more 
effective types of reports until the 
state controlling departments and 
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officials can be prevailed upon to 
make modifications in these forms. 
The problem, however, is not insur- 
mountable. Progress is being made 
in several states. New York and 
Texas have modified the report 
forms used for the collection of fi- 
nancial statistics from all state-sup- 
ported institutions so that these re- 
ports follow the suggestions of the 
National Committee. Other states 
are studying the problem at the 
present time for the purpose of de- 
veloping more effective types of 
reports. 

The Financial Advisory Service 
stands ready to assist and help indi- 
vidual junior colleges, state depart- 
ments and organizations, and this 
Association in every way possible 
in dealing with this problem, as well 
as other financial and _ business 
problems. 
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Function and Structure of the Junior College 
JOHN A. RANDALL#* 


The title of this paper suggests 
that the function and the structure 
of an institution go hand in hand, 
structure being adjusted to function 
and reacting upon it. The most 
elaborate structure is futile and 
superfluous if it does not facilitate 
well-defined functions. It is like a 
man all dressed up, but with no 
place to go. It is equally obvious 
that no function, however praise- 
worthy or significant it may be, can 
find expression other than through 
an adequate and appropriate struc- 
ture. May I add that the structure 
of the junior college, just like the 
structure of any other institution, 
should be determined by clearly de- 
fined functions. It is a case of the 
tail wagging the dog when the func- 
tion of an institution is determined 
by the structure that happens to be 
impressed upon it. In other words, 
adjusting structure to function is 
as fundamental to sane educational 
pianning as it is to effective engi- 
neering practice. 

A somewhat more poetic title to 
this paper would have been: “Is the 
Junior College the Bud Which Will 
Flower into a Career Institute?” 
While that question lurks in the 
back of my mind, I have no dispo- 
sition to prophesy outcomes or to 
urge the acceptance of broad gen- 
eralizations relative to the function 
of the junior college. Rather, it is 


* President, Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York. 

1 Address delivered February 24, 1936, 
before Division 8, Group D, of Department 
of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri. 


my purpose to review recognized 
needs for a continuing education, to 
report promising moves along that 
line, and to suggest the advantages 
of a so-called “spearhead” tech- 
nique by which proposals for im- 
provement are tried out in con- 
trolled demonstrations on a small 
scale before our institutions are 
committed to drastic modifications 
in policies or practices. 

Your secretary, Dr. Doak S. Camp- 
bell, has recorded his conviction 
that a fundamentai curriculum re- 
vision program cannot go forward 
without a thoroughgoing reorgani- 
zation of present administrative ma- 
chinery.! That statement confirms 
my confidence in the readiness of 
your Association to adopt a pattern 
of thinking which visualizes the 
curriculum in terms of functions 
and functional outcomes rather 
than in terms of subject matter and 
examination grades. The adoption 
of that point of view involves ap- 
praising the administration of a 
school in terms of the extent to 
which the mission of that school is 
fulfilled. This leads me to a state- 
ment of five premises relative to the 
current educational situation. 

First, the unfilled need for service 
to persons beyond high-school age is 
many times the current volume of 
such service. There is so much lit- 
erature on this, and so much has 
been said about it at St. Louis and 
here, that I need not support the 
point with facts or quotations. The 
dimensions of this relatively unde- 
veloped territory extend in length 
throughout the span of adult life, 
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and in breadth to millions of people. 
Its height is limited only by human 
aspirations; and its depth, by emo- 
tional drive, courage, and will. 

Second, there have been made 
only two types of pioneering effort 
to explore this great unoccupied ed- 
ucational territory. The technical 
institutes and their forerunners, the 
mechanics institutes, have long con- 
ducted isolated expeditions into one 
edge of the territory. The junior 
colleges are courageously, and with 
better organization than the insti- 
tutes, penetrating another edge. 

Third, as individuals, we are not 
as yet in agreement as to the organ- 
ization and procedures appropriate 
for developing this territory. 

Fourth, our very professional 
standing as administraors is de- 
pendent upon action to improve or- 
ganization and procedures. The 
need for improved liaison with 
other higher educational institu- 
tions through the accrediting agen- 
cies 18S as great as is the need for 
organization to explore and settle an 
unoccupied territory. 

Fifth, the standard colleges and 
universities are disposed to give 
positive encouragement to experi- 
mentation, particularly group ex- 
perimentation. I cite, as substantial 
evidence of this point, the certifica- 
tion privileges granted to the thirty 
progressive schools in the so-called 
eight-year experiment. Can we not 
look confidently to the accrediting 
agencies for support in any profes- 
sionally sound group project? 

With these five premises in mind, 
shall we list some of the common- 
ly agreed -upon outcomes toward 
which our joint experimentation 
and our institutional experimenta- 
tion should be directed? 

President Robert J. Trevorrow 
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has said that the biggest problem of 
the junior college is to define itself, 
and as a corollary to definition, to 
achieve dignity of status.2, He added 
that the junior college (and he 
might have added the technical in- 
stitute) has an inferiority complex. 
“The problem is to create such a 
junior college as may hold up its 
head in any company.” 

Without citing references, there 
seems to have been ample discus- 
sion of this question of definition in 
the Journal and in earlier papers 
except in the matter of two major 
challenges. 

The first is the practical evolution 
of a new student-activity program, 
so administered as to replace the 
present blanket prescriptive-content 
curriculum. This involves the de- 
velopment of counselling’ tech- 
niques, and the improvement of 
record techniques. 

The second is to so administer 
every phase of education that it will 
contribute to maturing character, 
idealism, spiritual living, and all 
those attitudes and values toward 
which Superintendent Sutton has so 
movingly directed our hearts. 

A further demand for attention 
upon this second point comes to us 
from a= national authoritative 
source. In May 1934, Senator Royal 
S. Copeland, in an address before 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion,? asked the American Council to 
co-operate in a general program of 
character education which would 
have as a by-product an improve- 
ment of character outcomes from 
the work in all of the educational 
institutions of America. As _ re- 


2Kiobert J. Trevorrow, Junior College 
Journal (October 1935), VI, 1-2. 


3 Congressional Record, June 4, 1934. 
Also, The Educational Record, July 1934. 
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cently as February 20, 1936, Senator 
Copeland introduced a bill in the 
Senate (S. 4070) which was in- 
tended to provide for the organiza- 
tion of an expert board to give fur- 
ther study to this general subject. 
A committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education has asked Con- 
gress, through Senator Copeland, to 
concern itself with the development 
of a career institute. I shall not 
quote from the documents pub- 
lished February 20, 1936 (pp. 2508- 
2511 of the Congressional Record), 
because they and others on the sub- 
ject are available on _ request 
through the office of Senator Cope- 
land. 

Students of crime and various 
other forms of malfunctioning in 
our national life are convinced that 
such problems point clearly toward 


4 The career institute is defined in a 
letter to the Senate Committee published 
in the Congressional Record of February 
20, 1936, p. 2510, as follows: 

“For schooling beyond the secondary 
school level, a new institution, called per- 
haps the career institute, seems to be 
needed. Such a career institute must ob- 
viously give students career counselling 
appropriate to each of their individual 
differences in stage of development of 
skills, in maturity of personality patterns, 
and in individual satisfying results. This 
institution should be evolved to supply a 
continuing service of counselling, instruc- 
tion, record-keeping, and certification of 
each student’s habit patterns, proficiency, 
and achievement. Its files will be the 
usual depository of the continuous rec- 
ords of the elementary and secondary 
schools. It should be the leader and co- 
ordinating center of all adult educational 
activities in its community. Its continuing 
influence upon the junior high school and 
the senior high school and its co-ordinat- 
ing influence upon the adult system should 
tend to develop a unit of function which 
will throughout make a continuous and 
effective guidance chain. This guidance 
thus continually promotes the student’s 
own maturing as a constructive citizen.” 


the universal need for character de- 
velopment. They emphasize the 
benefits which will accrue to each 
individual, as well as to society, 
from a thoroughgoing program for 
physical, mental, and moral health. 
I commend these considerations to 
the attention of all of you. 

On this matter of character devel- 
opment, the professional literature 
becomes inadequate, both as to the 
desired outcomes and the _ tech- 
niques by which we will achieve 
them. This criticism applies, for ex- 
ample, to the very careful study of 
junior colleges made by Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Learned, and reported in the 
Twenty-ninth Report of the Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, page 34. In his 
conclusion, under the heading of 
“General Education and the Com- 
munity,” Dr. Learned makes a se- 
ries of statements which are strictly 
in harmony with what has been said 
at this convention. I quote a few 
selected sentences: 


Such an agency, within its function 
of general education, is far more than 
“junior” in its status. It should, for 
example, assume the community re- 
sponsibility for the whole field of adult 
education, home study and extension 
work. It should encourage individual 
education at all ages to the utmost by 
the skilful use of its main facilities as 
well as of its chief supplementary in- 
struments such as libraries and mu- 
seums. It should afford opportunity 
for any interested student of any sub- 
ject to get his knowledge or skill ap- 
praised in terms of known standards 
of performance in that subject. 

Its local attachments and its func- 
tions differentiate it completely from 
the university. Technically more ele- 
mentary, it is philosophically more 
mature than either university or spe- 
cialized college and can have no ambi- 
tions in their direction. 
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It can be transformed into a dy- 
namic, cultural force in which every 
citizen may have a personal stake; in 
smaller centers it may become the 
city’s academy of arts, sciences, and 
letters—the leader and symbol of intel- 
lectual aspiration and expression for 
the whole population. 


In this report, Dr. Learned makes 
but slight reference to the objectives 
related to the emotional life of the 
student. This does not mean that 
he and others associated with the 
Carnegie and other foundations are 
not aware of the importance of such 
objectives. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion—financed study by the Commit- 
tee on Psychiatric Investigation, Na- 
tional Research Council, is reported 
in a book entitled, The Problems of 
Mental Disorder, by Madison Bent- 
ley and E. V. Cowdry. In a section 
by Dr. Lita S. Hollingsworth, under 
the caption, “Education of the Emo- 
tions,” pp. 368-370, Dr. Hollings- 
worth says: 

This is not to say that nothing is 
established, that no plans can be sug- 
gested. We are supplied already with 
the basic and verifiable laws of learn- 
ing. The next step is to make our de- 
sign for behavior. Do we know what 
sort of conduct we wish to produce in 
human beings? Presumably our design 
will be for keeping people out of hos- 
pitals and under their own _ super- 
vision. .... In speaking of the ade- 
quate adult, we have mentioned forti- 
tude as an educational goal. This is 
not because fortitude is good in itself, 
but because the nature of the world 
demands it, for an independent life. 
It is “good” for keeping people out of 
sanitoria and under their own super- 
vision. 

To my mind, overemphasis upon 
fortitude is questionable, if not so- 
ciologically dangerous. The combi- 
nation of training in fortitude and 
intellectual scholasticism is reputed 


to have characterized Chinese civili- 
zation during its static centuries. 
During these centuries, bondage 
also flourished. Are we neglecting 
the lesson of their history? In 
America, we have racketeering and 
antisocial conduct in a measure to 
constitute a major problem of our 
national life. Is fortitude the appro- 
priate characteristic with which to 
arm our people against such socially 
disintegrating forces? 

Dr. David A. Prescott, in his 
forthcoming report on the emo- 
tions,® will summarize the research 
evidence which points to the neces- 
sity of maturing attitudes that are 
anchored firmly in the appreciation 
of life values. Dr. H. H. Remmers, 
speaking on the same program, re- 
minds us that the insight of James 
into the problem of emotions is still 
a sound guide. He quotes James as 
using the figure, “The intellect is 
but a speck floating upon a sea of 
emotions.” 

While we wait for reports of re- 
search results and other contribu- 
tions in the literature, we are forced 
to carry on. In pioneering, it is fre- 
quently necessary to go into new 
territory without the aid of maps 
and guides. In facing the problem 
of maturing character and maturing 
emotions, each executive will act 
upon his best judgment. Mine is 
guided by a point of view such as 
has been expressed by my good 
friend and associate, Mr. G. W. 
Hoke, whom I quote: 


No fighter ever won a victory if 
armed only with the ability to “take 
it.’ He may escape defeat, but initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, and courage in 


5 Dr. David A. Prescott, “Effective Fac- 
tors in the Educational Process,” to be 
published as part of the report of the St. 
Louis meeting, American Educational Re- 
search Association. 
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planning and carrying out an offensive 
are essential to victory. 


To my mind, self-direction is 
fundamental to the development of 
those qualities of character which 
are essential to effective citizenship 
in a democracy. Self-direction in- 
volves vision, insight, alertness, and 
resourcefulness in defining the de- 
sired outcomes or goals of one’s life 
and planning to achieve those out- 
comes. It also involves the initiative 
and courage to execute the plans. 
Moreover, there is required the hon- 
esty, the integrity, the sincerity, to 
self-evaluate one’s own progress 
toward desired outcomes. 

In the foregoing, five considera- 
tions have been mentioned in con- 
nection with the need of an experi- 
mental demonstration of effective 
method with which to move forward 
into relatively unoccupied educa- 
tional territory, and two major 
problems or areas of experimenta- 
tion have been listed upon the ne- 
cessity for which there is some de- 
gree of agreement. 

The total program of an experi- 
mental institution ought to be 
broadly enough conceived to include 
every proper service proposed for a 
junior college, a technical institute, 
or any other institution now occu- 
pying part of the territory. I believe 
it will tend to clarify the proposal if 
I suggest a central function for a 
career institute, namely, self-di- 
rected individualized education. 
The term “self-directed individual- 
ized education” is intended to con- 
cern itself with any item of activity 
in the student’s life and with any 
desired outcome from any combina- 
tion of activities. 

Whether or not you accept my 
suggestion of a central function for 
a career institute is not of great im- 
portance. No executive operating in 


this territory can dodge the respon- 
sibility of choosing a point of view 
and method of attack upon the 
problems of character education. 
The entire educational profession, 
including the research workers, will 
applaud forthright action while we 
await the results of authoritative in- 
vestigations relating to maturation 
in the field of emotional life. 

Given a clear record of the func- 
tion of an institution pioneering in 
what is now unoccupied educational 
territory, what sort of structure is 
appropriate to facilitate a free pur- 
suit of the function? Space does not 
serve to do more than illustrate a 
type of experimentation through 
which to seek an answer to the 
problem of structure. 

At the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute we have seven 
different structure experiments go- 
ing on under our seven curriculum 
chiefs. Each chief has a curriculum 
center in which the counselling, 
study activities, and evaluating are 
carried on. A small library is avail- 
able in the center. The student may 
go to any one of the laboratories or 
libraries as his need dictates. Groups 
homogeneous as to desired out- 
comes are organized for special pur- 
poses and drawn off to classrooms, 
inspection trips, and the like. Many 
of the students in these groups have 
co-operative employment. 

If anyone desires to follow the de- 
tails of my illustration of seven ex- 
perimental demonstrations of evolv- 
ing structure, he will find much ad- 
ditional information in the current 
Institute publications which are 
available. The counselling proce- 
dures and record system used in 
connection with these curriculum 
centers will be of special interest to 
technicians. 

Something, then, has been said as 
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to the group of considerations which 
calls for a series of demonstrations. 
Among other items they would clar- 
ify the functions of a service institu- 
tion for all the people and indicate 
its appropriate structure. A discus- 
sion of the procedures through 
which such demonstrations might 
come into being and serve the de- 
sired purposes is now appropriate. 

Some institutions have a more or 
less definite division devoting itself 
to preparation for the upper divi- 
sion of the colleges or for admission 
to professional schools. In Califor- 
nia, registrants in this division are 
known as certificate students. In a 
second division, devoted to so-called 
terminal courses, we have students 
registered as diploma candidates. 
Under the sponsorship of this Asso- 
ciation, should there not be estab- 
lished, by one or more of its con- 
stitutent institutions, a new and 
additional division? The name of 
career institute is suggested for this 
division. 

The proposed career institute 
might register, in a continuing edu- 
cational program, students at any 
level of achievement. The program 
might be directed toward the evolv- 
ing career plan. The institute might 
be the depository of school records 
and might maintain a lifelong con- 
tinuing record of career plans, 
achievement, and character. This 
experimental unit would undertake 
to demonstrate in practice an appli- 
cation of the results of educational 
research. Its practice in areas which 
cannot be controlled by research 


_ would reflect the judgment of the 


best available expert consultants. 
Naturally such an institution would 
be a community project and all the 
available community talent would 
be at the disposal of the institution 
for guidance and instruction. 
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Shall the example of the Progres- 
sive Education Association be fol- 
lowed in seeking freedom of action 
during a period of experimental 
demonstration for career institute 
divisions in a number of institu- 
tions? Shall we undertake to de- 
velop a new technique of certifica- 
tion, based upon a combination of 
records of achievement, of personal 
profile, and behavior? 

My proposal of an experimental 
enterprise sponsored by this Asso- 
ciation does not depend on advance 
agreement upon questions of func- 
tion and. structure or on advance 
agreement upon the relative impor- 
tance to any participating institu- 
tion of any such problems as the five 
mentioned. An important feature of 
my proposals is that we demon- 
strate results in a laboratory school 
before we try to incorporate im- 
provements in the program to be 
administered to millions of stu- 
dents. 

In conclusion, may I remind you 
that the function of the career insti- 
tute, as suggested for your consid- 
eration, is to serve all the people all 
the time as an agency for counsel- 
ling, instruction, and certification 
based upon continuous records of 
achievement and behavior. In ac- 
cord with these suggestions, I pro- 
pose specifically that the American 
Association of Junior Colleges spon- 
sor experimental setups to deter- 
mine the utility and practicability of 
career institutes. This will involve 
(1) arranging with accrediting 
agencies for necessary certification 
privileges; (2) co-operating with 
other educational institutions in 
making available results of the lat- 
est research; (3) providing expert 
services; (4) securing special finan- 
cial support; and (5) publicizing the 
outcomes. 
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JAMES L. ROBB* 


Professor William C. Bagley has 
defined education as “‘the process by 
means of which the individual ac- 
quires experiences that will func- 
tion in rendering more efficient his 
future action.” Applying this to the 
college, we hear from President 
Wriston of Lawrence College that, 
“The college is wholly devoted to 
the ideal of the democratic citizen- 
ship; namely, the maximum de- 
velopment of the individual in all 
his powers — physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and spiritual. If the col- 
lege really achieves its ideals of a 
liberal education, then it wili launch 
mature and abiding interests and 
activities. There will be an interest 
in society and its problems, in poli- 
tics and its limitations, in economics 
and its bearings, in nature and its 
glories, in art and music and litera- 
ture, in religion and the good life.” 
I am sure that we will all agree with 
both Dr. Bagley and Dr. Wriston 
as to these ideals. The question is, 
do they actually work out in junior 
college education? 

Three things contribute to make 
this a period of tremendous signifi- 
cance in the student’s development: 
first, the physical approach to adult- 
hood which the period of later ado- 
lescence brings; second, the practice 
of encouraging increased self-de- 
pendence found in the junior college 
as contrasted with the standardized 


* President, Tennessee Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Athens, Tennessee. 


and regimented system of the ele- 
mentary and high schools; and, 
third, the staging of this venture 
into adulthood under conditions fa- 
vorable to its best development. The 
life sector represented in the junior 
college years, covering the approxi- 
mate ages of seventeen to twenty, is 
to most students a pivotal period. 
Here will come interests, activities, 
plans, decisions, that will largely 
determine the student’s future life. 
This is easy to estimate in such 
questions as vocational and educa- 
tional choices. It is no less true in 
choices of a social, moral, and re- 
ligious nature. Truly these are 
formative years. Given due guid- 
ance and direction during this pe- 
riod the youth will head upward 
toward a life of usefulness and serv- 
ice. Let such guidance be lacking or 
let it give way to vicious influence, 
and youth will as definitely head 
downward to a life of waste and 
even crime. Figures show that 35 
per cent of crime today is commit- 
ted by youth between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-four and the 
greatest amount at any single age 
at the age of nineteen. 

In evaluating the service rendered 
to society by the junior college we 
must remember that the junior col- 
lege is still in its infancy as an edu- 
cational unit—a husky infant as all 
will admit. It has been so occupied 
with the interesting process of ob- 
serving this new world into which 
it was born and in discovering its 
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arms and legs, fingers and toes, and 
trying to find out what each is for, 
that it has scarcely had time to 
analyze the effect of the use it has 
been making of its several organs. 

Just as the first concern of any 
other infant is food and plenty of it, 
so has the infant junior college been 
concerned with the supply of high- 
school graduates which it is ex- 
pected to assimilate and with the 
supply of its own graduates which 
it in turn is to pass on to the uni- 
versity. Having been born into the 
educational family it is but natural 
that its interests should be directed 
first to these other members of the 
family, and that it should be con- 
cerned with problems of adjustment 
to both. It has done a good job of 
this, both in the care and attention 
it has given to the interests of the 
youth coming to it from the high 
school and in the quality of the 
product that it has sent on to the 
senior college or university. It is 
high time now, however, that the 
junior college should get its eyes 
partly off of its educational family 
and look about in the larger world 
of which it is also a part. It must 
make increased effort to discover its 
relationship and its obligation to 
this outer life. It must recognize far 
more than it has its responsibility 
to minister to the needs of a chang- 
ing society. So far this phase of its 
life I fear has received scant at- 
tention. 

What are the social adventures 
which come to youth in the junior 
college? They include both formal 
and informal experiences, curricu- 
lar and extracurricular. Too often 
we make an undue distinction be- 
tween the curricular and extracur- 
ricular activities. Making that dis- 
tinction obscures the fact that it 


takes both to make a normal en- 
vironment and to give the student 
the kind of experience which he will 
face later. I sometimes think that 
the student learns as much of last- 
ing value from the run-of-mine ex- 
periences of student activities as he 
does from the classroom. Certainly 
the student who gets only one and 
not the other will miss the well- 
rounded development essential to 
genuine success. The activities as a 
rule cover the whole range of life 
interest—literary, musical, athletic, 
social, and religious—and make for 
a well-rounded, symmetrical devel- 
opment. Whatever the particular 
talent of the student he has the op- 
portunity to express it and to de- 
velop it in an atmosphere of sym- 
pathetic encouragement. At _ the 
university freshmen and_  sopho- 
mores are, as a rule, like children, 
expected to be seen and not heard. 
They must wait till they have grown 
to be upperclassmen before much is 
expected of them in student activi- 
ties. Not so at the junior college. 
There are no upperclassmen to over- 
shadow and suppress them. They 
are free from the beginning to ex- 
press whatever talent they possess. 
This makes for increased ability 
and helps to develop leadership. 
Whether the student goes on to a 
higher institution or goes directly 
into his life work the experiences 
are sure to prove of great value. 
The value of the campus activi- 
ties and of the training therein re- 
ceived was emphasized to me re- 
cently by a business man who had 
employed several of our graduates, 
some with great satisfaction, others 
with little satisfaction. He said to 
me, “Whenever I am in need of an- 
other worker, I want you to recom- 
mend only those students who have 
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been successful in some form of 
student activity.” 

Every junior college man present 
could give examples without num- 
ber of the social value of the student 
activities engaged in at the junior 
college and could trace their effect 
upon the student’s later life. May I 
give you two that have recently 
come under my observation in a 
church-related junior college. 

There is “Mack” as he is called— 
a big, awkward, timid boy from a 
small town. He had dreaded going 
away to college for fear folks would 
make fun of him. He ventured to 
enroll one year but left after a week. 
The next year he came back and 
managed to stick through to the 
end. His timidity bothered him. He 
would never speak to students or 
faculty unless spoken to. But the 
second year he was different. He 
had lost much of his diffidence. He 
spoke to all. He gladly took part in 
things. The president’s wife boasted 
that he had even thrown a snowball 
at her. Something had happened to 
him. His contacts on the athletic 
field, where he really shone, to- 
gether with his dormitory and class- 
room contacts had inspired him 
with a_ self-confidence that will 
surely prove an asset to him as he 
enters life’s other adventures. In a 
large university this boy would not 
have had a chance. Now he can go 
to the university and make good or 
do the same in life. 

Jackson was a young ministerial 
student who entered school with 
some hesitation lest the other stu- 
dents might fail to appreciate his 
superior standing and pay him due 
deference. He did not wish to room 
in the college dormitory where he 
would have to mix with the common 
herd. He expected special attention 
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to be shown him by both faculty and 
students. In other words he was 
inclined to be a cad—the very type 
that should be sidetracked from the 
ministry if they cannot be cured. 
He was required to live in the dor- 
mitory and was warned that while 
he was on the campus he was just 
another student. His contacts with 
the boys in the dormitory,. on the 
debate team, and with students and 
facuity in general resulted in help- 
ing him to throw off this sort of atti- 
tude and to show the really ad- 
mirable qualities which the attitude 
was about to conceal and to nullify. 
He and his debate partner entered 
a rough and tumble debating tour- 
nament and came off with honors. 
He will go to the university and 
theological school with a greatly im- 
proved chance of success. In a jun- 
ior college this therapeutic treat- 
ment can be administered without 
the danger of an overdose which 
might be given at the large univer- 
sity. 

The value of student activities is 
intensified by their correlation with 
classwork; for example, the rela- 
tionship of the courses in speech 
with debating, dramatics, and other 
speech activities; courses in music 
and music appreciation with musi- 
cal activities; courses in physical 
education, health, and hygiene with 
athletics; and courses in Bible and 
religious education with religious 
activities. The combination gives 
added significance to the social ad- 
ventures which the student experi- 
ences in junior college. 

The formal experiences of the 
classroom should have definite bear- 
ing on preparing the student for the 
experiences to be encountered later. 
Here he is given a personally con- 
ducted tour into the realms of sci- 
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ence, of history, of literature, of art, 
each of which has its particular con- 
tribution to make. 

Ask any junior college instructor 
if the experiences encountered in 
his department constitute definite 
preparation for meeting the experi- 
ences of later life and you will re- 
ceive an emphatic affirmative reply. 
I tried this out on my own faculty. 
Each was emphatic in the belief that 
his department did make such con- 
tribution. For example, the head of 
the English Department named 
three points where carry-over power 
was attempted. He said: 


I try to make my students articulate, 
both orally and in writing. My class 
and examination questions are usually 
intended not to recall factual informa- 
tion, but to stimulate the student to 
think, to clarify that thinking, and to 
express it correctly, clearly, and vig- 
orously. 

I try to help my students in litera- 
ture to acquire a set of standards of 
taste and critical judgment which they 
may carry through life and apply for 
themselves to whatever they may read 
in after years. 

I try, especially with my first-year 
students, to increase the volume of 
their general reading and to raise its 
standard. 


The head of the Science Depart- 
ment said: 


The science department presents 
facts which are necessary to under- 
stand the scientific age in which we 
are living. It also gives the student an 
appreciation of the scientist’s contri- 
bution to the improvement of living 
conditions, and gives training in the 
method of scientific thinking. 


The head of the Home Economics 
Department lists her contribution to 


Better health through better-pre- 
pared meals; to economy of living 


through developing ability to make 
one’s own clothes and to purchase 
others more wisely and economically 
and by teaching how to plan and ad- 
minister a family budget; and to im- 
provement of home-life through teach- 
ing the responsibility of the family 
relationships. 


The head of the Art Department 
said: 


All human life loves form and color. 
This love, if developed, seems to refine 
and ennoble life. In a mind filled with 
the love of the beautiful, little room is 
left for the ugly and low. The purpose 
of the Art Department is to develop 
closer articulation between art and 
life. Creative art is an ecstatic adven- 
ture with limitless possibilities. 


The librarian feels that all of 
these objectives are tied up closely 
to her department. She lists three 
specific services: 


Development of discriminating read- 
ers; development of intelligent users 
of libraries and library resources, not 
only while in college but throughout 
life; and development of library con- 
scious citizens. 


Other departmental heads were 
equally impressive as to the con- 
tribution of their departments. 

I am impressed, however, that the 
idea of the co-ordination of junior 
college activities and life activities 
is altogether too vague in our minds 
and that our evidence of its effect 
is couched too much in generalities. 
Each instructor hopes that the ex- 
periences do have such influence 
and honestly believes that they do, 
but not many have been really con- 
cerned as to whether they actually 
do. Few have taken the trouble to 
make a careful study to determine 
the nature and extent of this carry- 
over power. Nor are we administra- 
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tors upon the whole any better off 
in our record on such a study than 
they. We have been conscious of 
doing a good job and a significant 
job and we have been inclined to let 
it go at that. How many of us, for 
example, can give conclusive evi- 
dence that our junior college grad- 
uates make any better or more effi- 
cient citizens than men and women 
who have not had the benefit of 
junior college training? or better 
homemakers? or better workers at 
their respective jobs? or fewer crim- 
inals? True we can each point to 
numerous individuals with superior 
achievement on all of these points 
but that is not sufficient to convince 
a questioning public. 

The junior college is not a re- 
search institution but at least it can 
engage in enough study of its prod- 
uct to discover data of such vital 
significance to society as the above- 
mentioned questions suggest, and in 
justice to itself and the society it 
serves it should do so. We should 
be more certain of the carryover 
power of the junior college experi- 
ences and be more able to convince 
the public of it. © 

What are the social adventures in 
the life of today for which the junior 
college should prepare? I like the 
delineation of these as arranged by 
Professor Charles C. Peters in his 
Foundations of Educational Sociol- 
ogy. He gives us the following list 
of what he calls “‘fitnesses essential 
for living niost efficiently in so- 


ciety’: vocational efficiency, cul- 
tural efficiency, socio-civic  effi- 
ciency, vital (health) efficiency, 


moral efficiency, and domestic effi- 
ciency. To what extent does the 
junior college prepare for these va- 
rious types of efficiency? 

The limits of time and your en- 
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durance will not permit a full dis- 
cussion of each of these. Without 
question the junior college is mak- 
ing some definite contribution to all. 
I doubt, however, if we have done 
more than scratch the surface com- 
pared to the service needed and our 
opportunity to help supply the need. 
The fact that a large majority of 
junior college students will not have 
the opportunity to pursue their edu- 
cation further gives added impor- 
tance to the work of the junior col- 
lege. 

Some junior colleges have a spe- 
cially good record in training for 
vocational efficiency, particularly 
those which are operating as voca- 
tional junior colleges. Many have 
made commendable progress in the 
important work of vocational guid- 
ance, a well-directed program of 
which is essential to any truly suc- 
cessful effort to achieve vocational 
efficiency. 

The opening up of the great realm 
of semiprofessional work requiring 
preparation only on the junior col- 
lege level has brought opportunity 
for a much needed and very impor- 
tant service by the junior college. 
In the case of my own institution 
we have evidence from two voca- 
tional fields of the carryover of the 
training received—the field of busi- 
ness and the field of elementary 
school teaching. In the former our 
graduates have found that the two- 
year business course which they 
have taken, including as it does an 
amount of liberal arts training along 
with the practical business training, 
gives them a decided advantage over 
the graduate of the ordinary busi- 
ness college. Their comprehension 
of the relationship of their work 
with the whole field of business and 
their knowledge of economics, psy- 
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chology, and so forth, added to their 
experience in campus _ activities, 
combine to add to their efficiency. 
Graduates have been in demand. In 
the preparation of teachers for 
teaching in the elementary schools 
(which we are still permitted to do) 
we are able to give the student an 
enlarged conception of his task and 
to develop an increased devotion to 
it as compared with that held by 
many teachers. Numerous state- 
ments from superintendents testify 
to this. One superintendent in an 
efficiency rating sheet lists 73 per 
cent of our graduates teaching in 
his county in the upper half of his 
teachers. 

The junior colleges with well- 
organized departments of physical 
training linked up with a definite 
health program are contributing di- 
rectly to health efficiency. Naturally 
this involves much more than 
merely supporting athletic teams, as 
is sometimes the case. 

No junior college program or 
other type of educational program 
should fail to give due attention to 
the moral training of its students. 
Reference was made to the startling 
record of crime in the nation among 
young people of the junior college 
age. The correction of this situation 
should challenge the best thought 
and energy of every junior college. 
At our institution we are gratified 
over the record that of the more 
than 600 graduates during its thirty 
years as a junior college none of 
them has been imprisoned and that 
on the contrary a high percentage 
are active workers in their respec- 
tive churches. 

Training for domestic efficiency 
will call for courses on domestic 
relations and improved home condi- 
tions. Here again is a real challenge 
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to the junior college. The break- 
down of the American home is one 
of the tragic handicaps of youth 
today. The junior college can and 
should help to improve this. 

In the preparation for cultural 
efficiency the junior college has an 
exceptional opportunity. It has al- 
ready made some progress. Much 
greater progress will be made in the 
immediate future if we are alive to 
the demands upon us. The junior 
college is close to the people and 
therefore has a great chance to in- 
fluence them. It can probably do 
more than any other institution to 
carry directly to the people the 
ideals of a higher culture, whether 
these ideals originate with the jun- 
ior college or with the institutions 
of higher education. 

As we contemplate the striking 
evidence of inadequate cultural life 
of today we should be moved to re- 
double our efforts toward improving 
it. We must recognize that the 
values of learning are not exclu- 
sively intellectual and that aware- 
ness and appreciation of beauty is 
learning, and learning at its highest 
and best. It has been said that the 
emotional life is the great unex- 
plored field for education. Here is 
a challenge which the junior college 
should recognize and accept. 

Recent efforts at our institution 
to develop an art consciousness 
among the entire student body have 
been a revelation to me, both of the 
need for such emphasis and of the 
spontaneous response by the stu- 
dents. The effort included the ex- 
hibition of collections of pictures, 
lectures on the “Joy of Pictures,” 
and a two-hour course in art appre- 
ciation. The purchase by the college 
of a masterpiece from one of the 
collections added stimulation. One 
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boy was heard to remark, “I know 
very little of how to appreciate art; 
however, this picture appeals to me. 
I believe this is the first time I ever 
really tried to like a painting. I find 
it most interesting and fascinating.” 

To educate for socio-civic effi- 
ciency should be a major objective 
of the junior college. No more- 
needed service can be discovered. 
There are those who predict the 
ultimate failure of democratic gov- 
ernment. Such dire prediction could 
very well be realized if the schools 
should fail to supply the intellectual 
and moral training needed for the 
leadership of state and nation and 
if they fail to impress upon their 
students the patriotic duty to give 
of themselves and their talents to 
the service of the people as needed. 
College graduates as a class have 
been accused of sidestepping politi- 
cal responsibility and of being too 
self-centered in their life. They 
have been charged with allowing the 
incompetent and the unfit to take 
over the responsibilities of govern- 
ment rather than assume these re- 
sponsibilities themselves. There is 


altogether too much foundation for 
the charge. 

The junior college because of its 
close and intimate contact with the 
people can do much to correct this 
situation. If, as has been predicted, 
it should really and truly become 
the “peoples’ college” the junior 
college will come to exert an influ- 
ence upon the civic life of the nation 
far beyond anything yet experienced 
in our national life. It can do much 
to lead the rank and file of men and 
women to critical thinking and to 
intelligent action without which no 
assurance can be felt as to the na- 
tion’s future. 

That the student in the junior col- 
lege will encounter many significant 
social adventures all will agree. The 
extent to which these adventures 
will prepare for other social adven- 
tures in later life will depend upon 
the alertness of the junior college 
faculty in sensing the changing con- 
ditions for which preparation is 
needed and their ability to co-ordi- 
nate these. The junior college oc- 
cupies a strategic position for large 
service to society. 
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Minutes and Committee Reports 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges was held in Nashville, Tennessee, 
February 28-29, 1936. Delegates and 
visitors were registered from thirty- 
two states and the District of Columbia. 
The meeting was called to order by 
President Robert J. Trevorrow. After 
brief announcements, President John 
W. Barton, of Ward-Belmont School, 
gave the address of welcome. Response 
was made by President Richard G. 
Cox, of Gulf Park College. 

The program for the morning was 
presented according to the printed 
schedule. Committee appointments 
were read by the secretary. 

The luncheon for private junior col- 
lege representatives was presided over 
by President Guy M. Winslow, of Lasell 
Junior College, and the public junior 
college luncheon by Dean H. B. Wy- 
man, of Phoenix Junior College. Re- 
ports of these meetings appear in the 
proceedings. 

At the close of the luncheon program 
delegates and visitors were guests of 
local educational institutions on sight- 
seeing trips to points of historical 
interest and to the educational institu- 
tions in and around Nashville. 

At the dinner session, Friday eve- 
ning, music was furnished by students 
and faculty members of Ward-Belmont 
School. Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, 
gave the annual address. 

On Saturday morning, the members 
and visitors attended a breakfast un- 
der the auspices of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Dean H. B. Wyman presiding. Music 
was furnished by David Lipscomb Col- 
lege. President Bruce R. Payne of 
George Peabody College, made an ad- 
dress. The program for Saturday morn- 
ing and afternoon followed the printed 
schedule, except that Dr. Ben D. Wood, 
of Columbia University, presented the 


discussion which had been assigned 
to Dr. F. S. Beers. 

Dr. W. W. Carpenter read the re- 
port of the Committee on Research. 
The report was adopted and is in- 
cluded in the proceedings. Dr. Walter 
C. Eells presented a report on the Jun- 
tor College Journal. The report was 
adopted and is printed in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Dr. E. E. Cortright, chairman of the 
Committee on Federal Aid, could not 
be present, but sent his report, which 
is printed in the proceedings. 

Secretary Campbell made an infor- 
mal report for the Committee on Jun- 
ior College Survey and requested that 
the committee be continued. By mo- 
tion the request was granted and the 
committee continued. 

The reports of the Committee on 
Audit and the Committee on Resolu- 
tions were read and adopted. 

President Peyton Jacob moved, 
“That a committee of this Association, 
to report at the next annual meeting, 
be appointed to consider the problem 
of articulation between the junior col- 
lege and higher institutions, with a 
view to securing greater freedom from 
prescriptions imposed from above and 
also greater co-operation in student 
guidance.” The motion was carried. 

The report of the Committee on 
Nominations was accepted as read. 
The new officers were introduced by 
the retiring president. 

All committee reports that follow 
were adopted. They represent the offi- 
cial actions of the Association. The 
papers and reports are printed in this 
issue of the Junior College Journal. 

By motion, the meeting adjourned. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The regular annual meeting of the 
Executive Committee was held in the 
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Hermitage Hotel at 10:00 p.m., Febru- 
ary 28. The following members were 
present: President, Robert J. Trevor- 
row, Centenary Junior College, Hack- 
ettstown, New Jersey; Vice-President, 
H. B. Wyman, Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee; Assist- 
ant Secretary, J. Thomas Davis, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephen- 
ville, Texas; Arthur I. Andrews, Grand 
Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; John W. Barton, Ward-Bel- 
mont School, Nashville, Tennessee; 
A. C. Olney, Marin Union Junior Col- 
lege, Kentfield, California; A. M. Hitch, 
Kemper Military School, Booneville, 
Missouri; E. Q. Brothers, Little Rock 
Junior College, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Guy M. Winslow, Lasell Junior College, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts. 

It was moved that the Association 
request the United States Office of 
Education and the American Council 
on Education to co-operate with the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges in a study of Junior College Fi- 
nancial Accounting, and that each of 
the above-mentioned organizations be 
requested to designate a representa- 
tive to co-operate with a committee 
from the Association. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 

It was moved that the Executive 
Committee recommend to the Associa- 
tion the appointment of Dr. Fred J. 
Kelly, of the United States Office of 
Education, and Dr. Jesse B. Davis, of 
Boston University, to membership on 
the National Advisory Board of the 
Junior College Journal. The motion 
was carried unanimously. 

It was moved that the present con- 
tract with the Stanford University 
Press for the publication of the Jun- 
tor College Journal be continued for 
another year. The motion was carried 
unanimously. 

It was moved that the president ap- 
point a committee to co-operate with 
the secretary to study the problem of 
the publication of the Journal and re- 


port at the next annual meeting. The 
motion was carried, and Dean J. 
Thomas Davis and President Guy M. 
Winslow were appointed. 

It was moved that the budget as 
presented by the secretary be ap- 
proved and adopted, and that the presi- 
dent and secretary be authorized to 
make minor adjustments in the budget. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 

The secretary reported that all new 
applications for membership in the As- 
sociation, except in the case of two 
institutions, complied with the regula- 
tions for admission. It was the sense 
of the committee that there be no 
change in its present policy regarding 
membership. 

R. J. TrREvorrow, President 
‘D. S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 





PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES* 


Greetings were extended by Dr. 
James H. Kirkland, Chancellor of Van- 
derbilt University, in which he said: 
“You are welcome to Nashville for 
your own work’s sake. You represent 
one of the newest and most remarkable 
educational movements in America. 
The junior college is here to stay.” 
Chancellor Kirkland said that he was 
especially interested in the _ private 
junior college, as well as the senior 
college, being free from public domina- 
tion. He said that the welfare of so- 
ciety depended in part on free educa- 
tional institutions. He claimed that 
the smaller private institution could 
secure better instructors, closer con- 
tact between the instructor and school, 
richer personal influence, and higher 
scholastic standards among _ students. 
In closing he said: ‘You must be care- 
ful to watch changing educational tech- 
nique and keep abreast of the times in 
general educational trends.” 

The second speaker was Mr. Bruce 
W. Brown, of the Venable-Brown Com- 


* President, Guy Winslow, LaSalle Jun- 
ior College, Auburndale, Massachusetts; 
secretary, Jesse P. Bogue, Poultney, Ver- 
mont. 
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pany of Cincinnati. Mr. Brown read 
an interesting paper on “Promotional 
Activities among Junior Colleges,” 
which was an enlargement of his 
article in the February issue of the 
Junior College Journal. Those inter- 
ested, therefore, in results of his re- 
search are referred to the above-men- 
tioned article. 

The third speaker was Mr. George R. 
Kavanaugh, Vice-President and Busi- 
ness Manager of Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky, whose paper is published 
in this issue. 

The fourth speaker was Mr. George 
Irwin Rohrbough, President of Monti- 
cello College, Godfrey, Illinois, who 
spoke on the “Educational Problems 
Facing Small Junior Colleges.” Mr. 
Rohrbough said: “It is impossible for 
the average junior college to be all 
things to all students,’”’ and he recom- 
mended that each junior college find 
its one peculiar field and cultivate it. 

The last speaker was President C. L. 
Littel, of the Junior College of Bergen 
County, Hackensack, New Jersey, 
whose paper is published in this issue. 

JESSE B. BoGuE, Secretary 





PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The general topic of the program 
for public junior colleges was “Im- 
proving the Learning Situation.” Ow- 
ing to lack of time there was little 
discussion of the six papers and ad- 
dresses presented. All of the papers, 
with the exception of that of Commis- 
sioner W. D. Cocking of Tennessee, 
are printed in this issue of the Journal. 





PHI DELTA KAPPA BREAKFAST 


The fourth annual breakfast of the 
Phi Delta Kappans was held on Satur- 
day morning. Dr. U. W. Leavell, spon- 
sor, and several members of Psi Chap- 
ter (Peabody) were in attendance. 
Professor Leavell spoke briefly con- 
cerning the activities of Psi Chapter 
and introduced the honored guest and 
speaker of the morning, President 
Bruce Barton Payne, of Peabody Col- 


lege. A brief abstract of President 
Payne’s address follows: 


What’s the use of you junior college 
administrators and what’s the use of the 
institutions you represent? The changes 
of the last twenty-five years, during which 
time the junior college has developed, 
have been many and rapid. Millions have 
been added to the rolls of the high schools, 
and thousands to college rolls in this quar- 
ter-century. This unprecedented increase 
is fully warranted. The oft-repeated ques- 
tion, “Who is going to do the work if 
everyone goes to college?” indicates an 
older and outworn view of the function of 
education. Education should not unfit any 
man to work with his hands. We must 
teach the American people that every youth 
has a right to go to college if he is men- 
tally fit. Neither poverty nor riches supply 
the criterion of one’s educability and right 
to an education. 

What’s the use of my school? The an- 
swer is to be found in the student and his 
environment. The student is to be fitted 
for his function in the community—edu- 
cationally, economically, socially. The 
youth movement as it has developed in 
many countries is terrible to contemplate. 
The American boy and girl emerging from 
high school face a rather dismal future. 
I have seen no sign “Boy Wanted” for ten 
years. No one wants a boy. As rapidly 
as they can, firms are taking back their 
old employees, and rightly so, but this 
leaves the youth of the land in a deplorable 
condition. The junior college does some- 
thing for youth and that is reason enough 
for its existence. The junior college is a 
lighthouse of hope for hundreds of thou- 
sands of youth who will get two years 
more education than they otherwise would 
have gotten. Thousands of these youth 
will find it possible to continue college 
work after their years in junior college. 
Freshmen and sophomores should have 
great teachers. There can be no justifica- 
tion for turning these students over to 
immature teachers who are often using 
teaching as a form of temporary employ- 
ment. The junior college has come to 
give light to millions of American youth 
where there was no light before. 





A splendid mixed chorus of students 
from David Lipscomb Junior College 
under the direction of Professor Hol- 
land sang a group of numbers for the 
enjoyment of the large number of Phi 
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Delta Kappans and their guests. Dean 
H. B. Wyman was asked by the group 
to continue as chairman for the next 
annual breakfast to be held at the time 
of the next meeting of the Association. 


H. B. WyMAn, Chairman 





THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 
EDITORIAL REPORT 


The Junior College Journal has now 
completed its fifth volume and is well 
along on the sixth. The conclusion of 
five years of history might be consid- 
ered an appropriate time to review 
somewhat extensively the progress and 
characteristics of this venture in edu- 
cational journalism which was for- 
mally approved at the meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges at Atlantic City in 1929, and be- 
gan publication in the fall of 1930. 
Fortunately, however, this is not nec- 
essary in view of the excellent detailed 
study and analysis of the contents and 
authorship of the first five volumes of 
the Journal which was made last sum- 
mer by Harold W. Leuenberger, of San 
Francisco Junior College, and pub- 
lished in the current (February) issue 
of the magazine.! I would refer you to 
this for significant summaries, by vol- 
umes, of the following features: (1) 
the percentage of the total space of the 
Journal devoted to each of various 
classifications; (2) the distribution of 
articles of major importance; (3) the 
type and geographic distribution of 
the authors of major articles; (4) the 
nature of the contributions of individ- 
uals actually engaged in junior col- 
leges; (5) comparisons of the number 
and type of articles (solicited) by the 
editor and those voluntarily submitted; 
and (6) the topics discussed at the 
annual meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges as repre- 
sented in the issues of the Journal de- 
voted to those meetings. 


1 Harold W. Leuenberger, “The Junior 
College Journal: An Analysis,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal (February 1936), VI, 249-54. 
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Perhaps it may be significant to call 
attention to the fact that the chief 
emphasis has been upon material deal- 
ing with the curriculum and instruc- 
tion, comprising about one-fifth of the 
total contents; that considerably more 
than half of the contributed articles in 
each volume after the first have been 
written by individuals actually work- 
ing in junior colleges as instructors or 
administrators; and that the percent- 
age of definitely solicited articles has 
decreased from 42 per cent in Volume 
II to only 15 per cent in Volume V. In 
the judgment of the editor these three 
facts all indicate desirable tendencies. 
He would, however, welcome your 
comments and suggestions concerning 
these or any of the other facts, tenden- 
cies, and recommendations included in 
Mr. Leuenberger’s analysis. 

The editor continues to receive more 
material than can be published, which 
should result in general in an improved 
Journal due to the opportunity for 
selection. Already enough major arti- 
cles have been accepted to fill the first 
three issues of Volume VII next fall. 
The editor urges still further contribu- 
tions, however, especially on the part 
of junior college instructors and ad- 
ministrators who may be trying sig- 
nificant experiments in the classrooms 
or offices of their institutions, even 
though it may not be possible to pub- 


lish all such contributions in their en«°** 


tirety or at all. He would urge, also, 
that news material, reports, discus- 
sions, and bibliographical notes be 
sent in for these departments of the 
Journal. 

It may not be out of place to report 
that the Junior College Journal was 
given increased national recognition 
last week at St. Louis when its editor 
was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Educational Press 
Association of America. 

The late Dr. Henry Suzzallo and Dr. 
William John Cooper were original 
members of the National Advisory 
Board of the Journal and aided mate- 
rially in determining matters of gen- 
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eral policy when the magazine was 
launched and in contributing edito- 
rials for it later. At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion last night it was voted to ask Dr. 
Fred J. Kelly, Chief of the Division of 
Higher Education in the United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 
and Dr. Jesse B. Davis, Dean of the 
School of Education of Boston Univer- 
sity, to accept the places on the Na- 
tional Advisory Board left vacant by 
the untimely deaths of Dr. Suzzallo and 
Dr. Cooper. 

No marked changes in general edi- 
torial policy are contemplated for next 
year. We shall endeavor to continue 
to provide a well-balanced and stimu- 
lating educational menu in the junior 
college field. Comments, suggestions, 
and contributions from our readers 
will continue to be most welcome. 


BUSINESS REPORT 


The following report on the business 
aspects of the Journal has been re- 
ceived from W. A. Friend, Manager of 
the Stanford University Press: 

A comparative statement of income 
and expenses for the first five volumes 
aid estimate for Volume VI of the 
Junior College Journal is given below. 
Estimates for Volume VI are based 
upon figures for the first three issues 
of the current volume. 


Total Press 

Costs Income Deficit 
Volume I......-...-$5,020 $3,521 $2,009 
TS ie 5,209 3,096 2,113 
Weems Tih. ccc cccces See 3,195 786 
J, Pe 3,867 3,537 330 
Te Wedeunsuesue 3,975 3,396 579 


Volume VI (Estimate) 4,005 3,635 370 


The number of subscriptions for the 
first three issues of Volume VI has 
shown a healthy increase over last 
year, and a 6 per cent increase over 
Volume IV, which previously repre- 
sented the peak in subscriptions. It is 
hoped that the year will end with at 
least a 5 per cent increase and we have 
estimated our subscription income on 
that basis. 

The cost of manufacturing the Jour- 


nal will be approximately the same as 
for last year, but about $130 more than 
for Volume IV because of increased 
wage scales. The net result for the 
year will be a deficit of approximately 
$370, which is $200 less than for the 
last year and $40 more than for Vol- 
ume IV. 

There should be pointed out again, 
as in years past, the necessity of build- 
ing up circulation, for the increased 
income from this source is reflected 
almost entirely in reduced deficit. 

The following analysis of circula- 
tion offers a comparison of the sub- 
scription list for volumes II, III, IV, V, 
and VI. The increase in the number of 
subscriptions is chiefly in the junior 
college field, but the drop in the col- 
lege and university, and miscellaneous 
groupings, is due to our ability to 
identify more definitely the source of 
the subscription rather than an actual 
loss in these classifications. 

College 


Junior and Uni- Miscel- 
Total College versity laneous 


Volume II..... 613 324 182 107 
Volume Ili..... 633 433 152 48 
Volume IV..... 714 297 203 213 
Volume V..... 659 317 223 119 
Volume VI..... 760 474 210 76 


The assistance of Colonel Hitch in 
securing subscriptions is gratefully ac- 
knowledged, and it is hoped that his 
services will be available in the future. 

Multiple subscriptions have helped 
greatly in increasing the subscription 
list. Los Angeles Junior College leads 
the list with more than 60, an increase 
of 40 from last year. This reflects di- 
rectly the belief of Rosco Chandler 
Ingalls, Director, that “the professional 
budget of each junior college instruc- 
tor should include membership in his 
professional organizations, local, state, 
and national. It should include, also, 
his subscription to the Junior College 
Journal. The total expense for these 
combined items would not exceed 
$12.00 per year. It would be difficult 
to find a better investment for $12.00.” 
These items he regarded as “minimum 
essentials in a professional budget.” 
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The same attitude on the part of the 
administrative officials of other junior 
colleges would do much toward putting 
the Journal on a sound financial basis 
which would provide funds for its 
improvement. 
WALTER CrosBy EELLS, Editor 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 





LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Soon after the last annual meeting, at 
the urgent request of the presidents of 
six private junior colleges, an effort 
was made to revive the interest in the 
Walsh-Guyer bills which provided the 
machinery for those junior colleges 
which could qualify to receive federal 
aid for amortization of their debts. 

A letter was addressed on March 20 
to forty private junior colleges whose 
previous reports showed that they were 
vitally interested in the passage of 
the bills. They were urged to take the 
matter up with their representatives in 
both the House and the Senate. Con- 
firmatory letters from the officers of 
these colleges showed that eachof them 
had acted and that the responses from 
their representatives were distinctly 
favorable. 

I arranged to have Dr. John C. Aus- 
tin, Vice-President of Georgetown Col- 
lege, Kentucky, go to Washington, 
which he did for a period of two 
weeks. Dr. Austin was especially well 
equipped to get at the heart of the situa- 
tion in the shortest possible time and 
from previous experience to make offi- 
cial personal contacts immediately. 
Late in April it became evident to him 
that there was no chance of any action 
being taken. The situation proved to be 
practically identical with that of the 
last session, with individual members 
of Congress wholeheartedly in favor of 
the measure but with an inability to 
have the bills in either Senate or House 
reported out of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Because the action was without au- 
thority and without conference with 
Mr. Andrews, I did not feel that we had 
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the right to use Association funds. I] 
therefore called for contributions, and 
six private junior colleges responded. 
A total of $120 was received. On August 
30 a report of expenses was made to the 
contributing institutions and a pro-rata 
refund mailed to each. 


E. EVERETT CORTRIGHT, Chairman 





JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


DEAR PRESIDENT TREVORROW: 

I had been hoping to attend the meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges at Nashville at the end 
of next week, but I find it will be quite 
impossible to do so. Ihave been obliged 
to absent myself from my office a good 
deal during the last month on account 
of a very bad cold, and work has piled 
up in such a fashion that I must not 
be away any more than I can help. 

I am sure that some members of the 
Advisory Group on Junior College Li- 
braries will be in attendance upon the 
meeting at Nashville and will be in a 
position to ans\,vr any questions about 
the work of that group, which has 
proceeded rather more slowly than I 
could wish. 

We shall be ready within a few 
weeks to send to the printer copy for 
the “List of Books for Junior College 
Libraries,” which will probably be 
issued by the American Library Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. We may issue a 
preliminary checking edition of this 
“List of Books,” but I think we shall 
probably not attempt to do this on ac- 
count of the cost. 

Instead of having a paper from me 
at the convention, I suggest that you 
call on Professor Eells or Professor 
Koos or Mr. Haggard, one of whom I 
am sure is certain to be at the Nashville 
meeting. 

Faithfully yours, 

Wo. W. BISHOP 
Librarian, University of 
Michigan, and Chairman, 
Carnegie Advisory Group 
on Junior College Libra- 
ries 
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RESEARCH COMMITTEE* 


The Research Committee is very 
much encouraged with the interest 
shown by the members of the Associa- 
tion in its attempt to compile junior 
college studies that have recently been 
made or are now in progress. At the 
last annual meeting of the Association, 
the committee reported 23 studies com- 
pleted or in progress by 14 different 
agencies. This list included theses and 
dissertations and independent studies 
carried on by university or college 
instructors and administrators. The 
committee pointed out in its report of 
last year that it realized that its report 
was limited by the comparatively 
small number of agencies reporting. 

This year 210 studies recently com- 
pleted or in progress by 78 different 
agencies were reported to the com- 
mittee. The committee wishes to thank 
sincerely the deans and directors of 
graduate schools and junior colleges 
for their splendid co-operation. It also 
wishes to thank our secretary, Dr. 
Doak S. Campbell, for his co-operation 
and encouragement which has been 
most helpful. 

The committee has included in its 
report 29 studies not reported to the 
committee that have appeared in or 
have been reported by the Junior Col- 
lege Journal from the January 1935 
number through the February 1936 
number. The inclusion of these studies 
brings the total in this report to the 
rather staggering sum of 239 and gives 
a rather vivid picture of the amount 
and kind of junior college research 
now in progress. 

There are, however, very definite 
limitations to this year’s report which 
should be called to your attention. The 


* J. E. Burk, Ward-Belmont Junior Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee; J. Thomas 
Davis, John Tarleton College, Stephenville, 
Texas; J. Leonard Hancock, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; R. R. Robinson, University Junior 
College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma; W. W. 
Carpenter, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri (chairman). 
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fact that so many studies were reported 
made it necessary to merely list them 
rather than to discuss the findings. It 
is the opinion of the committee that 
the members will profit by this listing 
in that they will have available the 
agencies interested in similar problems 
and by personal correspondence may 
give and receive assistance in the fur- 
ther progress of the studies. Certain 
of these studies have already been com- 
pleted and when the place of publica- 
tion was known to the committee it 
has indicated it in the report. 

Another limitation which the com- 
mittee calls to your attention is the 
statement of each problem. In order 
to save space the problem as originally 
stated or described was usually re- 
stated by the committee in a more 
abbreviated form. It is hoped that the 
committee has not misinterpreted the 
purposes of those making the original 
statements. 

Another rather serious limitation of 
the report was the time available. The 
committee feels that it was partly to 
blame in not mailing its questionnaire 
earlier in the school year, and that 
some of the members could have made 
the work of the committee somewhat 
simpler by earlier responses. In cer- 
tain instances the name of the person 
making the study or the person report- 
ing was not given or through careless- 
ness was misplaced by the committee. 
In some instances the study may have 
been assigned by the committee to the 
wrong agency. 

It was thought best to mimeograph 
the list of studies in order to make it 
easier for members to check its ac- 
curacy and in order to save time in 
making the report. For convenience, 
the studies are grouped under the main 
headings of the list of outstanding 
problems of the members of the Asso- 
ciation, compiled by the committee 
and appearing in the October 1934 
number of the Junior College Journal, 
pp. 13-15. It is interesting to note that 
studies were reported on 21 of the 22 
major topics in the original list, and 
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that in addition 4 major topics were 
added, since certain of the reports 
could not be classified under the origi- 
nal list of topics. No studies were re- 
ported on “Class Size.” The topic 
“Articulation” was made to include 
articulation with the high school as 
wel! as with college, and “Students” 
was used as a major topic instead of 
“Student Failures.” The wide distribu- 
tion of topics clearly indicates the 
many fields of interest and the varia- 
tion of the problems that arise in the 
junior college field, and the interest 
with which the members of the group 
are attempting to solve their own 
problems. 

The number of studies reported 
under each major topic is an indica- 
tion of its importance. The 56 studies 
classified under “Curriculum” seem to 
indicate a very wide interest in the 
problems in this field. Thirty-three 
studies in the ‘Subject Fields” make 
a record of which the Association may 
well be proud. It is indeed gratifying 
to the friends of the junior college to 
know that a very considerable amount 
of this type of research is in progress. 
The 31 studies concerning ‘Students 
and Their Problems” show that the 
junior college is attempting to solve 
its numerous problems in this impor- 
tant field. The 24 studies in “Articula- 
tion” show the widespread impor- 
tance of these problems of relation- 
ships with schools below and above 
the junior college years. The complete 
list of studies compiled by the commit- 
tee is called to your attention without 
additional comments. 

The Research Committee also wishes 
to report that it has received numerous 
letters from time to time from members 
of the Association and from others who 
are interested in the junior college 
movement. Some of these letters have 
called for a considerable amount of 
work on the part of the committee but 
it has been glad to comply with these 
requests when possible. Among the 
requests this year have been letters 
asking for the approval of the com- 
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mittee on proposed projects, but the 
major part of the correspondence has 
been furnishing information concern- 
ing such questions as: student recruit- 
ing, improv ient of instruction, pro- 
gressive educational practices in junior 
colleges, junior colleges and postgrad- 
uate work in high schools, reliability 
of a concern seeking professional in- 
formation, the development of the jun- 
ior college in a particular state, state 
support for public junior colleges, per- 
sonnel records for junior colleges, 
guidance programs, location of public 
junior colleges, the six-four-four or- 
ganization, the growth and spread of 
the junior college movement. 

The committee has gladly co-oper- 
ated where possible by sending such 
information as it has available. 

The committee was delegated the 
special task of studying the report of 
the Commission on Public Service Per- 
sonnel and making a recommendation 
to the Executive Committee concerning 
the attitude that this Association should 
take relative to this report. The letter 
from the commission said in part: 


The report of the commission is the 
result of an intensive study of the present 
Situation in regard to all persons employed 
in federal, state, and local units; to those 
coming under civil service reguiation as 
well as those who do not. After stating 
and analyzing this situation the commis- 
sion concludes that governmental posi- 
tions do not generally offer the more 
capable men and women a fair chance, in 
any way comparable to that offered by 
private business, industry, or the profes- 
sions, for a lifetime of honorable work 
affording opportunity for advancement 
based on merit and accomplishment. 

The commission then makes specific 
recommendations which, if carried out, 
should create a career service of such a 
type that public employment would be- 
come a worth-while life work attractive 
to young men and women of capacity and 
character who seek an opportunity of ad- 
vancement, through service and growth, to 
positions of distinction and honor. 

It may seem strange to you that we 
are addressing you on the subject of public 
personnel. We do so because if the recom- 
mendations of the commission become ef- 
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fective, advancement in public service will 
depend to a large extent upon the educa- 
tion and vocational adjustment of public 
employes. Problems will therefore be cre- 
ated which wil! be of immediate interest 
and importance to your organization. It 
is with this in mind that we are addressing 
you at this time. 

The commission sent its complete 
report and numerous bulletins to our 
committee. The members of the com- 
mittee have spent a= considerable 
amount of time in the study of this 
problem. A special meeting was held 
in Nashville on February 28, at which 
time the committee formulated a rec- 
ommendation which was forwarded to 
the Executive Committee of this As- 
sociation. 

In closing this report, the Research 
Committee is of the opinion that the 
main objective of its work, that is, the 
stimulation of members of the Associa- 
tion to study their own problems, to at 
least a rather satisfactory degree, is 
being complied with. The committee, 
through numerous letters, received the 
impression that a larger number of 
junior college groups were attempting 
to solve their own problems than ever 
before. It seems to the Research Com- 
mittee, if this project is to be continued 
and to be of value to all members, that 
studies carried on in each junior col- 
lege should be reported each year to 
the Research Committee. 


W. W. CARPENTER, Chairman 





The Research Committee presented 
a mimeographed statement of twenty 
pages reporting 239 research studies in 
progress or completed during the year, 
classified as follows: 


SUMMARY OF JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDIES 
COMPLETED OR IN PROGRESS 


re et ee ere ° 
la gree ace ilies ee eee 24 
PD feck se OCRG ORE eC Rhee ee waees 56 
I i i a ina oe ele Sue nets eee eee 14 
IED <tc cctwweanard ewe elciwar 1 
Ee re eee ene ae ee, eee 8 
I i i a 21 
EE dé tuve05e tekeeedewiadeceses 12 
DE o:ttcen deh enn dnceee abet een eas 4 
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I 66. 6.n sso once sescneeeesewns 4 
PE 8: 6:6400460600660080004K0604600400088 6 
Graduation requirements ...........cceeee0% 1 
 bntdeaedeeasiens ss seceaeeeaenees 6 
BORG U NE GEUTPOOTIOND oc ccc ccccceccescesn 1 
Junior college functions ...........e.cecees 4 
ge PST TT ee TT eT eT eT ee TT eee i] 
CD i etiecirteteewe tessa cnawnns 1 
NG nn 6 Cee keeR eek eRe eee 4 
DE 4bcveder ced cede ewe decesdeeeeeeascen 6 
I 6. 064d b406044RReR ORS RROO SORES 10 
Pe eee ere ere eee 1 
DEE 8 écceK de Kaeo oe eeeeeeNedeans 2 
Recruiting students ......... grctttte cease 2 
ee Se SI no kc eked eden cdeneeen 1 
6 i eee Ce eteee ed ee ebe wen ee wks 31 
Supervision and improvement of 
EE bi cehb ye bEeERER ERO REESE 12 
ee 66 6s neh nee bake k Oe oe 1 
po ee 5 
Tests and measurements..........-eeece0e. 10 
Research in subject flelds..........cccccecs 33 
ee ee ee eee be ee eae 4 
SE nce ent nedendedeneeneas 15 
eee ee ee 13 
REE bk btn ce kewekenckeen ne eeee nanan ed 1 
eo I ee ee ee ee 1 
SE ctenckenseeeeesawedeeannea de 239 


These include a considerable num- 
ber of completed studies which have 
been published in the Junior College 
Journal or which have already been 
listed in the bibliographical section. 
Studies in progress during the year, 
with name and institutional connection 
of the person responsible for them, 
are given below. Copies of the com- 
plete mimevgraphed list can be ob- 
tained from the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Doak S. Campbell, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, as long as 
the supply lasts. 


ADMINISTRATION 
“Standards for Accrediting Junior Col- 


leges,” Eugene Lehman, Highland 
Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New 
York 

ARTICULATION 
“Should Junior Colleges Plan Their 


Courses so That They Will Correlate 
with the Courses of Four-Year Colleges, 
or with Reference to the Needs of the 
Section in Which the College Exists,” 
T. C. Amick, Louisburg College, Louis- 
burg, North Carolina 

“A Comparison of the Scholastic Records 
of Independent Junior College Students 
from 1925-33, with Their High-School 
and Senior College Records,” F. C. 
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Myers, Independence Junior College, In- 
dependence, Kansas 

“Should the Junior College Grant the Title 
Associate in Arts?” T. C. Amick, Louis- 
burg College, Louisburg, North Carolina 

“A Study of the Arkansas Polytechnic 
College Students Who Actually Enroll 
in Senior Colleges,” Alfred Crabaugh, 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russell- 
ville, Arkansas 

“Success of Wentworth Military Academy 
Students in College,” E. H. Criswell, 
Wentworth WMNilitary Academy, Lexing- 
ton, Missouri 

“A Study of the Success of Rochester Jun- 
ior College Transfers during the Years 
1928-29 to 1935-36,” R. W. Goddard and 
C. S. Kilby, Rochester Junior College, 
Rochester, Minnesota 

“Where University of Missouri Senior Col- 
lege and Professional Students Received 
Their Junior College Training,” Fern 
Meloy and Arty Boyd Smith, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

“A Study of Missouri Junior College Grad- 
uates in the University of Missouri,” 
S. W. Canada and W. W. Carpenter, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

“Does Junior College Curriculum Prepare 
for Senior College?’ C. S. Kilby, Ro- 
chester Junior College, Rochester, Min- 
nesota 

“The Success of Independence Junior Col- 
lege Students in Other Colleges,” D. E. 
Mueller, Independence Junior College, 
Independence, Kansas 

“Study of Graduates Transferred to Higher 
institutions,” R. R. Burgess, Textile 
Industrial Institute, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina 

“Scattergraph Study of Relation of High 
School to Junior College Success for 
Graduation of St. John’s High School in 
Rochester,” C. S. Kilby, Rochester Junior 
College, Rochester, Minnesota 

“Comparison of College Grades of Students 
from Accredited and Non-Accredited 
High Schools, of the Southern Associa- 
tion,’ C. G. Smith, Tupelo Junior Col- 
lege, Tupelo, Mississippi 

“Study of Success in Medical Secretarial 
Course as Related to Size of High School 
and Other Criteria,” C. S. Kilby, Roches- 
ter Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota 

“Curricula to Provide for Better Articula- 
tion between the Lower Division and the 
Upper Division,’ G. H. Vande Bogart, 
Northern Montana College, Havre, Mon- 
tana 


CURRICULUM 


“Objective Bases for Revising the Curricu- 
lum, Extracurriculum, and Guidance 
Program of Morton Junior College,” 
Walter B. Spelman, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Evidences for Change in Curriculum,” 
Miss Catherine Himes, Herzl Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois 

“Comparison of High-School Units with 
College Credits,” Anna von Tobel, North- 
ern Montana College, Havre, Montana 

“Variation in the Offerings of the Missouri 
Junior Colleges,” Arty Boyd Smith, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbus, Missouri 

“A Study of the Types of Curricula and 
Grades of Thirty Students in High 
School and Their Achievement in Jun- 
ior Colleges,” Sister Pius, Mount Saint 
Agnes Junior College, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

“Revising the Junior College Curriculum,” 
E. Q. Brothers, Little Rock Junior Col- 
lege, Little Rock, Arkansas 

“The Junior College Curriculum,” Alvin K. 
Banman, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas 

“Curriculum Adaptions to Arkansas’ Com- 
munities,” Alfred J. Crabaugh, Arkan- 
sas Polytechnic College, Russellville, 
Arkansas 

“Suiting Curriculum Offering to Needs,” 
M. Adele France, St. Marys Junior Col- 
lege, St. Marys City, Maryland 

“Curricular Emphasis,” F. C. Myers, In- 
dependence Junior College, Independ- 
ence, Kansas 

“Curriculum Trends in Junior Colleges 
and at the Junior College Level in Col- 
leges and Universities,” Guy L. Schuy- 
tema, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

“Curricular Changes in Southern Colleges 
and Universities during the Decade 
1925 — 35,” C. O. Douglass, Tennessee 
Wesleyan College, Athens, Tennessee 

“Preprofessional Requirements and _ the 
Curriculum of the Chicago Junior Col- 
leges,” Ross B. Wynne, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Student Reaction to Survey Courses, 
Homer J. Coppock, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Survey Course in Social Science,” A. J. 
Peters, Tennessee Valley Wesleyan, Ath- 
ens, Tennessee 

“Orientation of Household Problems,” 
Robert Trevorrow, Centenary Junior 
College, Hackettstown, New Jersey 
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Be a Five- Hour 
Herzl Junior 


“Should Humanities 
Course?” Miss. Rosaire, 
College, Chicago, Illinois 

“How Can Present Program of Survey 
Courses Be Adjusted to the Needs of 
Premedical and Pre-engineering Stu- 
dents?” Mr. Ronnenberg, Herzl Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois 

“The Generel Principles Constituting Ob- 
jectives of the Survey Course in Biology 
in the Chicago City Junior Colleges,” 
Mr. Andrews, Herzl Junior College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

“Survey Courses for a Four-Year Junior 
College,” M. A. Spohrer, Moberly Junior 
College, Moberly, Missouri 

“An Agricultural Survey of the Area Con- 
tiguous to the Junior College to Deter- 
mine Curricula in Agriculture,” Dan Mc- 
Naughton, Eastern New Mexico Junior 
College, Portales, New Mexico 

“Introduction of Art Course through Ex- 
perimental Groups,” Francis Deldosso, 
Eastern New Mexico Junior College, Por- 
tales, New Mexico 

“Overlapping in English and American Lit- 
erature in Eleven Institutional Members 
of the Northern Illinois Junior College 
Conference between the College and 
High-School Curricula,” Charles Van 
Cleve, Lyons Township Junior College, 
La Grange, Illinois 

“Comparison of the Courses in Fine Arts 
Offered in Junior Colleges,” Hyacinth M. 
Glamski, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

“Curricula for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation,” Betty Clagne, Eastern New Mex- 
ico Junior College, Portales, New Mex- 
ico 

“Content of Home Administration Course,” 
Rosco C. Ingalls, Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, California 

“Home Economics and General Educa- 
tion,” Ivol Spafford, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio 

“Co-ordinated Sequence in the Modern 
Language between High School and Jun- 
ior College,” L. S. Brown, Brainerd In- 
stitute, Chester, South Carolina 

“Scope and General Content of Modern 
Language Courses Offered in High 
Schools,’ Anna von Tobel, Northern 
Montana College, Havre, Montana 

“A Progressive Music Plan,” A. D. Chad- 
wick, Duluth Junior College, Duluth, 
Minnesota 

“Method of Thinking in the Natural Sci- 
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ences,” Count Alfred Korzybski, William 
Institute, Berkeley, California 

“Physical Education for Women in Junior 
Colleges,” Alva Tolf, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Science Concepts of Young Children,” 
Mervin F. Oakes, Mars Hill College, 
Mars Hill, North Carolina 

“A Terminal Curriculum for Electricians,” 
Walter E. Peterson, Leonard V. Koos, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“The Need for Technical Terminal Courses 
in the Junior Colleges,” Mr. Peterson, 
Herzl Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 

“The Content of a Terminal Curriculum 
for Secretarial Workers,” Walter B. 
Spelman, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

“A Terminal Curriculum for Medical Sec- 
retaries,” Dorph Brown, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“The Justification of the Junior College 
Terminal Cultural Courses,” George W. 
Lloyd, Mount Vernon Seminary, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Junior College Terminal Courses,” J. L. 
Rendahl, Waldorf College, Forest City, 
Iowa 

“Content and Value of Terminal Courses 
in Biology; Especially Courses for Med- 
ical Secretaries,” Mr. Cantwell, Herzl 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 

“The Need for Terminal Education in Du- 
luth,” A. D. Chadwick, Duluth Junior 
College, Duluth, Minnesota 

“A Training Institution for Every Position 
Available in the Canal Zone,” Fred Hos- 
ler, Canal Zone Junior College, Balboa, 
Panama 


“Need for Terminal Courses,” C. Corn, 
Weber College, Ogden, Utah 
“The Demand _ for Semiprofessionally 


Trained Graduates,” Mr. Brown, Herzl 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


EXTENSION 


“What Principles Shall Govern the Ex- 
tension, Organization, and Administra- 
tion of the Junior College into Late 
Afternoon and Evening Classes,” Rosco 
C. Ingalls, Los Angeles Junior College, 
Les Angeles, California 

“An Attempt to Bring Patrons More 
Closely in Touch with the College,” Nelle 
Blum, Junior College, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri 

“An Adult Education Program,” Fred Hos- 
ler, Canal Zone Junior College, Balboa, 
Panama 
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EXTRACURRICULUM 
“Student Government in Junior Colleges,” 


L. H. Greer, Weber College, Ogden, Utah 

“Transfer of Athletes from Junior Colleges 
to Senior Colleges,” by a committee of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges; James M. Beck, chairman, W. F. 
Knox, and C. N. Conwill 


FINANCE 


“A Need for an Endowment or Annual 
Maintenance Appropriation,” L._ S. 
Brown, Brainerd College, Chester, South 
Carolina 

“The Fiscal Support of Junior Colleges 
and Teachers Colleges of Oklahoma” 
(name and college not given) 

“Desirable State Legislation for the Junior 
College Movement in Michigan,” W. S. 
Shattuck, Flint Junior College, Flint, 
Michigan 

“Unit Costs of Instruction and Mainte- 
nance,” H. G. Harmon, William Woods 
College, Fulton, Missouri 

“Some Principles to Govern the Formula- 
tion of the Budget for Student Life Ac- 
tivities in a Large Junior College,”’ Rosco 
C. Ingalls, Los Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles, California 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


“Comparison of the Courses in Fine Arts 
Offered in Junior Colleges,’ Hyacinth 
M. Glamski, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

GUIDANCE 


“Personal Guidance as Applied to the Jun- 
ior College Unit,” C. Corn, Weber Col- 
lege, Ogden, Utah 

“A Guidance Plan for the New Jersey Jun- 
ior Colleges,” Kenneth B. White, Passaic 
County Junicr College, Paterson, New 
Jersey 

“An Evaluation of the Guidance Program 
of Pasadena Junior College,” A. M. Tur- 
rell, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 
California , 

“Guidance,” M. Adele France, Junior Col- 
lege of St. Marys Seminary, St. Marys 
City, Maryland 

“Freshmen Guidance,” F. F. Winfield, 
Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Missis- 
sippi 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


“Adjustment of Freshmen Curriculum to 
the Maladjusted High-School Gradu- 
ates,” L. S. Brown, Brainerd Institute, 
Chester, South Carolina 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE FUNCTIONS 


“Adequately Providing for Students Who 
Are Definitely Non-University Material,” 
Floyd P. Bailey, Santa Rosa Junior Col- 
lege, Santa Rosa, California 

“To Determine Why Students Drop Out of 
Colleges after They Enter, and to See 
if College Meets Their Needs,” L. R. 
Johnson, McCook Junior College, Mce- 
Cook, Nebraska 

“Vocational Determination of Junior Col- 
lege Graduates,” E. K. Wood, Okmulgee 
Junior College, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 

“What Are the Real Reasons for the Justi- 
fication of the Existence of the Junior 
College?” L. C. Amick, Louisburg Col- 
lege, Louisburg, North Carolina 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


“Reference Material on the Social Sci- 
ences,” L. S. Brown, Brainerd Institute, 
Chester, South Carolina 

“Study of the Use of Individual Library 
Books,” C. S. Kilby, Rochester Junior 
College, Rochester, Minnesota 

“Student Use of Library for First Ten 
Weeks of First and Second Semesters,” 
C. S. Kilby, Rochester Junior College, 
Rochester, Minnesota 


LOCATION 
“The Regional Junior College,’ McKee 
Fisk, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 
MISCELLANEOUS 


“Weekly and Monthly Periodicals and 
Daily Newspapers Which Do Not Ac- 
cept Liquor or Tobacco Ads,” C. Floyd 
Hester, Miltonvale Wesleyan Junior Col- 
lege, Miltonvale, Kansas 

“Significant Changes in Religious Think- 
at the High-School and at the Junior 
College Levels,” A. H. Myers, Tennessee 
Wesleyan College, Athens, Tennessee 

“Consumer Guidance,” E. M. Andrew, 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona 


NEED 


“The Need for Emergency Junior Col- 
leges in New Jersey,” Robert Morrison, 
Newark, New Jersey 

“Criteria for the Junior College,” John S. 
Allen, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
New York 

“4 Proposed Program for Establishing 
Junior Colleges in New Jersey,” Alfred 
M. Potts, Middlesex County Junior Col- 
lege, Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
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ORGANIZATION 


“The Nature of ERA Junior College Pro- 
gram,” Robert Morrison, Newark, New 
Jersey 

“Cutting School to 2:2 Plan,” M. Adele 
France, St. Marys Seminary, St. Marys 
City, Maryland 

“Six-Four-Four Plan of School Organiza- 
tion,” E. F. Farner, Parsons Junior Col- 
lege, Parsons, Kansas 

“John G. Fee and Berea College,” Flora 
Mae Jones, Beckley College, Beckley, 
West Virginia 

“The Growth and Spread of the Junior 
College Movement,” R. B. Burgess, Presi- 
dent, Textile Industrial Institute, Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina 


POSTGRADUATE STUDENTS 


“A Study of the Educational Opportunities 
for Missouri High-School Graduates,” A. 
G. Capps, W. W. Carpenter, and Irvin F. 
Coyle, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri 


PUBLICITY 


“Historical Development of McCook Junior 
College,” L. R. Johnson, McCook Junior 
College, McCook, Nebraska 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


“Permanent Cumulative Records on the 
Junior College Level,” Luther E. Bled- 
soe, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia 


STUDENTS 


“A Study of Students Using City Junior 
College as Preparation for Advanced 
Scholastic Work,” Miss Blanc, Herzl 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 

“A Study of Reported Time Schedules of 
College Freshmen,” Kenneth Brough, 
Eastern New Mexico Junior College, 
Portales, New Mexico 

“Grade Distribution Percentages by Six- 
Week Periods,” C. S. Kilby, Rochester 
Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota 

“Distribution of Students by Places or 
Residence, 1915-16 to 1934-35,” C. S. 
Kilby, Rochester Junior College, Roches- 
ter, Minnesota 

“Graphic Arrangement of Growth of Roch- 
ester Junior College by In-Town and 


Out-of-Town Freshmen,” C. S. Kilby, 
Rochester Junior College, Rochester, 
Minnesota 


“Comparison of Grade Averages of Stu- 
dents Dropping Out of College with 


Those Returning for the Second Year 
of Work,” C. S. Kilby, Rochester Junior 
College, Rochester, Minnesota 

“Scattergraph Study of Success in Roches- 
ter Junior College, 1929-34,” C. S. Kilby, 
Rochester Junior College, Rochester, 
Minnesota 

“Comparison of Freshmen-Sophomore Ra- 
tio with Other Senior Colleges,” F. C. 
Myers, Independence Junior College, In- 
dependence, Kansas 

“Comparison of Grades of FERA and Reg- 
ular Students,” E. K. Wood, Registrar, 
Okmulgee Junior College, Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma 

“A Study of Several Phases of Student 
Employment,” H. B. Wyman, Phoenix 
Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona 

“The Scholarship Index of All Students 
for the Period 1925-33,” F. C. Meyers, In- 
dependence Junior College, Independ- 
ence, Kansas 

“The Occupational Status of Graduates,” 
R. R. Burgess, Textile Industrial Insti- 
tute, Spartanburg, South Carolina 

“Importance of Personality in Placement 
of Graduates,” F. J. Miller, Tiffin Busi- 
ness University, Tiffin, Ohio 

“Study of the Study Habits of Christian 
College Students with a View of Improv- 
ing Conditions,” A Faculty Co-operative 
Study, Stella Myers, Acting Dean, Chris- 
tion College, Columbia, Missouri 

“A Study of Achievement Prognosis at 
Duluth Junior College,” R. D. Chadwick, 
Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Minne- 
sota 

“Factors Affecting Scholarship and Health 
at John Tarleton College,” Gabe Lewis, 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, Ste- 
phensville, Texas 

“A Personnel Study of Iowa Junior Col- 
lege Freshmen,” J. L. Rendahl, Waldorf 
College, Forest City, Iowa 

“The General Use or Misuse of Time by 
Junior College Students,” Irwin Parrill, 
Eagle Grove Junior College, Eagle Grove, 
Iowa 

“A Follow-Up Study of Junior College 
Graduates,” George Breece, Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena, California 

“Student Body Turnover,” Edwin C. Wade, 
Bluefield College, Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia 

“Status of Students Relative to New En- 
trance Requirements of the University 
of Michigan,” Arthur Bukowski, Catho- 
lic Junior College, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan 
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“Reasons for Students Dropping Out of 
the Chicago Junior Colleges,’ Butler 
Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


SUPERVISION AND iMPROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION 


“Equipment for Favorable and Efficient 
Science Instruction,” L. S. Brown, Brain- 
erd Institute, Chester, South Carolina 

“How Can the Subject Matter of the Vari- 
ous Departments Be More Closely In- 
tegrated?” Nelle Blum, St. Joseph Jun- 
ior College, St. Joseph, Missouri 

“A Study of Course Content and Course 
Articulation,” H. G. Harmon, William 
Woods College, Fulton, Missouri 

“A Rating Scale Plan Adapted to and Ade- 
quate for Junior College Instructors,” 
Rosco C. Ingalls, Los Angeles Junior 
College, Los Angeles, California 

“A Study of Practice Teaching in Kentucky 
Colleges,” D. J. Wright, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Kentucky 

“Grade Distribution in South Carolina 
Colleges,” Kathryn Copeland, Anderson 
College, Anderson, South Carolina 


TEACHING LOAD 


“A Detailed Study of Teaching Load,’’ H. 
G. Harmon, William Woods College, Ful- 
ton, Missouri 


TEACHING METHODS 


“Instruction in Rhetoric,” W. S. Shattuck, 
Flint Junior College, Flint, Michigan 
“Modern Language Courses in College for 
Students Who Pursue Modern Languages 
in High School,” Anna von Tobel, North- 
ern Montana College, Havre, Montana 

“Improvement of Teaching,” Cecil F. Mar- 
tin, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 
California 

“How to Conserve the Best in Traditional 
Methods in Teaching Physical and Bio- 
logical Sciences and at the Same Time 
Incorporate the Best in the General Sur- 
vey Courses in These Sciences,” Jesse P. 
Bogue, Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vermont 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


“Evaluation of the Results of Instruction 
in English Composition,” Helen Gavin, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Freshmen Test as Affording a Sound Ba- 
sis for Predicting College Success,” W. 
S. Shattuck, Flint Junior College, Flint, 
Michigan 

“A Study in First-Year College English,” 
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Grace Ramsey, Mitchel College, States- 
ville, North Carolina 

“To Determine the Correlation between 
Scores on the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
and Achievement in College as Evi- 
denced by Semester Grades,” Arthur F, 
Bukowski, Catholic Junior College, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

“A Study of New Type Tests in Bible,” 
Spencer B. King, Jr., Mars Hill College, 
Mars Hill, North Carolina 

“Supplementary Survey of Scholastic 
Achievement,” W. Hardin Hughes, Pasa- 
dena Junior College, Pasadena, Califor- 
nia 

“Comprehensive Examinations for Junior 
College Students,” Robert Trevorrow, 
Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, 
New Jersey 

“Construction of Comprehensive Examina- 
tions,” Faculty Project, H. B. Wyman, 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona 

“New Plan for Awarding Honors,” D. K. 
Hammond, Santa Ana Junior College, 
Santa Ana, California 


RESEARCH IN SUBJECT FIELDS 
Language 


“The Plot Structure of Lyly’s Plays,” 
La Rue Hardin, John Tarleton College, 
Stephensville, Texas 

“The Growth and Extent of Speech Work 
in the Junior Colleges of the United 
States,” Sylvia D. Mariner, Works Prog- 
ress Administration for Oklahoma 

“Delineation of the Jew in German and 
English Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century,” I. Sternberg, Eveleth Junior 
College, Eveleth, Minnesota 

“Plateau Reader, French Series,” J. F. 
Miller, Eveleth Junior College, Eveleth, 
Minnesota 


Natural Science 


“Genetics of Beans with Emphasis on Re- 
sistance to Disease and Drought,” Hugh 
B. Smith, John Tarleton College, Ste- 
phensville, Texas 

“Production of Mutants in Roses by Bac- 
terial Inoculation,” J. D. English, John 
Tarleton College, Stephensville, Texas 

“A Study of the Physical and Chemical 
Properties of Arsenic Sulphbromide,” 
S. F. Davis, John Tarleton College, Ste- 
phensville, Texas 

“Mollusca of Erath County,” J. W. Smith, 
John Tarleton College, Stephensville, 
Texas 
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“Grasses of White Rock Area of North 
Texas,” Hugh B. Smith, John Tarleton 
College, Stephensville, Texas 

“4 Physical and Chemical Study of Some 
Pigment Producing Bacteria,” Bartlett 
T. Dewey and Charles F. Poe, John 
Tarleton College, Stephensville, Texas 

“Monograph on Spores and Sporulation of 
Bacteria,” Esther Wagner Stern, Chris- 
tian College, Columbia, Missouri 

“A Determination of the Iodine Distribu- 
tion in Various Parts of Vegetables and 
Wheat,” Bartlett T. Dewey and S. A. 
Tidwell, John Tarleton College, Ste- 
phensville, Texas 

“The Loss of Iodine in Vegetables during 
Preparation by Boiling,” Bartlett T. 
Dewey and S. A. Tidwell, John Tarleton 
College, Stephensville, Texas 

“The Neuro-Electro-Magnetic Theory of 
Nerve Reactions Including Thinking,’’ 
T. A. Bendrat, Beckley College, Beckley, 
West Virginia 

“Study of the Effect of Potassium on the 
Heart of a Chick Embryo,” W. H. White- 
hurst, St. Paul School, Lawrenceville, 
Virginia 

“A Study of the Compounds of Indium,” 
M. F. Stubbs, Tennessee Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Athens, Tennessee 

“Development of High-Power Ultra-High 
Frequency Oscillators and a Study of 
Their Biotic Application,” L. H. Cush- 
man and R. A. Falconer, Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior College, Arlington, Cali- 
fornia : 

“The Iodine Content of Cotton Seed Meal 
and Cotton Seed Cake from Various Sec- 
tions of Texas,” J. Thomas Davis, John 
Tarleton College, Stephensville, Texas 


Social Science 


“The Contribution of the German Woman 
to German Culture and Civilization,” 
I. Sternberg, Eveleth Junior College, 
Eveleth, Minnesota 

“The Supreme Court Nullifies Congres- 
sional Acts,” I. N. Carr, Mars Hill Col- 
lege, Mars Hill, North Carolina 

“George Washington as a General,” I. N. 
Carr, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, 
North Carolina 

“The Free Negro in the Old South, 1619- 
1860,” Spencer B. King, Jr., Mars Hill 
College, Mars Hill, North Carolina 

“The History of Erath County,” Lena R. 
Lewis, John Tarleton College, Stephens- 
ville, Texas 

“John Quincy Adams, Was He a Politi- 
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cian?” Alice Hedrick, Beckley College, 
Beckley, West Virginia 

“Case Study in Juvenile Delinquency in 
Okmulgee,” E. K. Wood, Okmulgee Jun- 
ior College, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 

“Early Discoveries and Colonization of 
the French in America,” Eda Selby, Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Ten- 
nessee 

“Conflicts between the Individual and So- 
ciety in Galsworthy’s Plays,” Dorothy 
Roberts, Highland College, Highland, 
Kansas 

“The History of Central and Eastmun Col- 
leges, Carnegie Library,” La Rue Hardin, 
John Tarleton College, Stephensville, 
Texas 

“A Historical Study of the Railroad Ac- 
tivity in Western North Carolina,” 
Spencer B. King, Jr., Mars Hill College, 
Mars Hill, North Carolina 

“Federal Regulation of Hydro-Electric 
Power as It Pertains to the Work of 
the Federal Power Commission,” R. M. 
Lee, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North 
Carolina 


Statistics 


“Theory and Application of Statistical 
Methods,” I. W. Stam, Northern Mon- 
tana College, Havre, Montana 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
“The Duties of the Junior College Dean,” 
E. F. Peters, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri 





FINANCIAL REPORT 


Balance February 19, 1935........... $ 495.07 
ee ee eee ee ee 2,113.54 





-_--- 


$2,608 .61 


ee ee 
COUOOE GD BIN 5. 6.0.6 666000 cece 15.00 
Balance in bank February 20, 1936... 541.22 





$2,608.61 
Amount collected from members..... $1,985.00 





AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We, vour committee to audit the 
books of Doak S. Campbell, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, find his ac- 
counts neatly and accurately kept. We 
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checked all receipts and expenditures 
and find them accurate in every detail. 
All expenditures are supported by 
proper vouchers. We find that the 
Treasurer has kept well within the 
budget adopted by the Association. 
We should like to commend our Treas- 
urer for the efficient manner in which 
he is conducting the financial affairs of 
our Association. 

H. G. NOFFSINGER, Chairman 

R. R. ROBINSON 





RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


We, the Committee on Resolutions, 
recommend: 

1. That the thanks of this organiza- 
tion be extended to the citizens, Cham- 
ber of Commerce and civic organiza- 
tions of Nashville for their hospitality 
and courteous treatment accorded us 
during our Association meeting. 

2. That we express our gratitude to 
the institutions of higher learning in 
Nashville, including George Peabody 
College, Ward-Belmont School, David 
Lipscomb College, and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, for their contributions in mak- 
ing our stay in the city both pleasant 
and profitable. 

3. That we extend our deep-felt ap- 
preciation to the non-junior college 
educators who have added so much to 
the program in the way of splendid 
addresses before the Association. 

4. That we express our deep obliga- 
tion to the President of the Association, 
Dr. Robert J. Trevorrow, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, for their contribu- 
tions to the success of this convention. 
We are also especially grateful to Dr. 
Doak S. Campbell, our tireless and 
efficient secretary, not only for his 
splendid services this year but for his 
help from the very beginning of this 
Association. 

5. That we reiterate our apprecia- 
tion of, and indebtedness to, Dr. 
Walter C. Eells and his staff for the 
genuine helpfulness of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. 


6. That we express our appreciation 
to the federal government for the finan- 
cial assistance extended to college stu- 
dents through the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and request that it be 
continued. We also recommend that 
the Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges which has 
already served so effectively in this 
‘apacity be continued. 

KATHERINE M. DENWORTH 
JAMES L. BECK 
E. Q. BroTHERS, Chairman 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The following persons are nominated 
for the year 1936-37: for president, 
W. W. Haggard, Joliet Junior College, 
Joliet, Illinois; for vice-president, Dr. 
Katherine M. Denworth, Bradford Jun- 
ior College, Bradford, Massachusetts; 
for secretary-treasurer, Dr. Doak S. 
Campbell, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee; for assistant secretary- 
treasurer, J. Thomas Davis, John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College, Stephenville, 
Texas; for elective member of the 
Executive Committee, R. R. Robinson, 
The University Preparatory School 
and Junior College, Tonkawa, Okla- 
homa. 

The committee recommends Dallas, 
Texas, as the next convention city, 
providing it is within an overnight’s 
journey of the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. It is under- 
stood, however, that in case the Execu- 
tive Committee finds it desirable to 
change the place of meeting that the 
committee be permitted to do so. 

Your committee also recommends 
that the time of the meeting be on Fri- 
day and Saturday immediately preced- 
ing the opening of the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. 


ARTHUR ANDREWS, Chairman 
Maup VANWoy 

JESSE P, BOGUE 

J. B. LILLARD 

PEYTON JACOB 
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Abolition of the Lower Division: Early 
History, WALTER Crossy EELLS, 193 

Academic Freedom in the Junior College, 
H. B. Wyman, 163 

Accreditation, 309, 392 

Apams, L. J., Better Junior College Mathe- 
matics, 140 

Adams, Viers W., 278 

Adaptation to Changing Community Needs, 
FLtoyp P. BaILey, 230 

Address of Welcome, JoHN W. Barron, 
382 

Address of Welcome, Response to, RicH- 
ARD G. Cox, 383 

Adjustment Inventory, Evaluating the Bell, 
Henry T. TYLER, 353 

Adult education, 257, 369 

Aikman, Given C., 54 

Alaska, junior colleges in, 37 

Allison, Tempe, 278 

Alpha Mu Gamma, 200, 367 

Alpha Pi Epsilon, 200 

American Association of University ie 
fessors, 52, 54 

American Council on Education, 198, 443 

American Junior College for Women in 
Beirut, Frances P. Irwin, 17 

American Medical Association, 52 

American Youth Commission, 365 

Analysis of Junior College Offerings, PAUL 
E. Wess, 339 

“Ancient History,” 32, 143, 193, 309 

Anderson College, South Carolina, 375 

ANDERSON, J. A., and A. M. TurRreti, Are 
Grades Passing ?, 360 

Andrews, Arthur, 476 

Annual Meeting, 89, 151, 260, 379 

Are Grades Passing?, A. M. TurRELL and 
J. A. ANDERSON, 360 

Arizona, junior colleges in, 134, 364 

Arkansas, University of, Success of Trans- 
fers at, J. R. GERBERICH and F. L. Kerr, 
180 

Art, 105 

Auditing Committee, 475 

Averett College, Virginia, 92 


Babcock, K. C., 32 
BaILEY, FLtoyp P., Adaptation to Changing 
Community Needs, 230 


Bakersfield Junior College, California, 278 

Ballou, Frank W., 104 

Bartlett, Leonard I., 208, 278 

Barton, JoHN W., Address of Welcome, 
382 

Bates, M. D., 102 

Baxter, Ray, 104 

Beaird, T. M., 316 

Beck, Anna L., 367 

Beck, James L., 476 

Beckley College, West Virginia, 148 

Beeman, L. L., 102 

Beers, F. S., Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, 437 

Behrens, H. D., 275 

Beirut, American Junior College _ for 
Women in, FrANcEs P. Irwin, 17 

Bell Adjustment Inventory, Evaluating 
the, Henry T. Tver, 353 

Bell, Hugh M., 323, 353 

Bergen County Junior College, New Jersey, 
92, 254 

Beta Phi Gamma, 200 

Bethune-Cookman College, Florida, 8 

Better Junior College Mathematics, L. J. 
ApbAms, 140 

Beu, Frank A., 322 

Beulah College, California, 36 

Bibliography on Junior College Libraries, 
WALTER CrossBy EELLS, 28 

Bibliography on Junior Colleges, 52, 107, 
144, 160, 161, 277, 322, 324, 378 

Bird, Grace V., 41 

Bishop, William W., 466 

Bizzell, William B., 157, 318, 323 

Boehmer, Florence E., 108, 278 

Bogue, Jesse B., 463, 476 

BoNNER, HUBERT, Personnel Work at Iron- 
wood Junior College, 117 

Books, Judging the New, 48, 103, 157, 275, 
320, 376 

Borst, R. W., 52 

Boucher, Chauncey S., 52, 275 

Breitweiser, J. V., 259 

Bridgman, Donald S., 52 

Briacs, EUGENE S., Concerted Faculty Ac- 
tion, 421 

Brintle, S. L., 153 

Briggs, Eugene S., 92 

Brothers, E. Q., 47, 208, 476 
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Brown, Rosert D., Revision in Chemistry 
at San Mateo, 302 

Brown, Roy C., 95 

Bryson, Lyman, 104 

BuCKISCH, WALTER G. M., Private Junior 
Colleges in the Philippines, 288 

Building, Planning the Junior College, 
W. W. CARPENTER, 63 

Burk, J. E., 467 

Business education, 35, 54, 62, 134, 161 


California Junior College Conference, 98 

California, Junior College Developments 
in, MERTON E. HILi, 333 

California Junior College Federation, 40 

California, junior colleges in, 34, 35, 37, 
38, 52, 53, 54, 90, 93, 107, 146, 160, 161, 
199, 277, 323, 333 

California Teachers Association, 
College Section, 366 

CAMERON, JULIA, Junior College Training 
for Retail Store Work, 281 

Camp for junior colleges, 306, 363 

CAMPBELL, Doak S., 89, 152, 161, 461, 462; 
Necessity for Critical Evaluation and 
Appraisal, 109; Directory of the Junior 
College, 1936, 209 

CARPENTER, W. W., 267, 467, 469; Planning 
the Junior College Building, 63 

Catholic junior colleges, 36 

Centenary Junior College, New Jersey, 145 

Certification for Junior College Instruc- 
tors, WALTER CrossBy EELLS, 74 

Chadwick, Raymond D., 105, 161, 319 

Chaffey Junior College, California, 144, 
369, 378 

Chambers, M. M., 52, 197, 338 

Chanute Junior College, Kansas, 91, 332 

Charters, W. W., 316, 323 

Check on Student Expectations, A, Kirsy P. 
WaLkER, 345 

Chemistry at San Mateo, 
RosBerT D. Brown, 302 

Chevy Chase Junior College, Washington, 
D.C., 34 

Chicago, Comprehensive Examinations in, 
Max D. ENGELHART, 399 

Chicago, University of, 52, 275 

Chicago junior colleges, 54, 199, 207, 323, 
399, 423 

Childs, John L., 104 

Christensen, E. H., 52 

Christian College, Missouri, 92, 160, 421 

Church, Frances E., 52 

Cloud, A. J., 52, 108 

Coalinga Extension Center, California, 41 

Coffman, L. D., 48, 68 

Colby Junior College, New Hampshire, 37, 
53, 273 


Junior 


Revision in, 
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Cole, Luella, 161, 275 

Coleman, P. Evans, 51 

Commercial education, see Business edy- 
cation 

Commercial Education in the Junior Col- 
lege, Epona M. JonEs, 242 

Committee reports and minutes, 461 

Community Needs, Adaptation to Chang- 
ing, FLoyp P. BaILey, 230 

Comprehensive Examinations, Junior Col- 
lege, H. B. Wyman, 347 

Comprehensive Examinations in Chicago, 
Max D. ENGELHART, 399 

Compton Junior College, California, 111 

Concerted Faculty Action, EuGENE §. 
Briaas, 421 

Connecticut Experimental Junior College, 
A, J. W. M. Rotruney, 186 

ConroE, Inwin A., An Ideal Junior College 
Curriculum, 384 

Consumer at Compton, Education for the, 
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